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THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STIMSON DOCTRINE 


KisaBpuro YOKOTA 


Aen Stimson doctrine was first proclaimed by Secretary 
of State Stimson on the occasion of the Manchurian incident in 
1931, and quickly adopted by the League of Nations as one of the 
cardinal principles for the solution of the Sino-Japanese dispute. 
For a proper understanding of the position of the doctrine in ia- 
ternational law it will be necessary to cite some of the more im- 
portant passages from the various notes and resolutions which 
illustrate the first stage in its development. The first and best 
known of these, issued on January 7th, 1932, was of course the 
Stimson note itself of which the following is the key passage: 


. in view of the present situation (in the Far East), the American 
Government deems it to be its duty to notify both the Government of 
the Chinese Republic and the Imperial Japanese Government 
that it does not intend to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the Pact of Paris. 


Within a few days of this declaration, specifically on January 16th, 
the Council of the League of Nations dispatched a note to the 
Japanese Government identical in principle with the Stimson note 
but differing in that the former was based on the Pact of Paris 
and the latter on the Covenant of the League. The relevant passage 
was expressed in these words: 


The twelve members of the Council recall the terms of Article X 
of the Covenant, by which all members of the League have under- 
taken to respect and preserve the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of the members. It is their friendly right to 
direct attention to this provision, particularly as it appears to them 
to follow that no infringement of the territorial integrity and no change 
in the political independence of any member of the League brought 
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about in disregard of this Article ought to be recognized as valid and 
effective by the members of the League of Nations. 


With a view toward the settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
the Assembly of the League of Nations adopted a series of resolu. 
tions on March 11th, one of which included a further reiteration 
of the doctrine of non-recognition. 


The Assembly declares that it is incumbent upon the Members of 
the League of Nations not to recognize any situation, treaty, or agree- 
ment which may be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations or the Pact of Paris. 


As is immediately apparent, the essence of these three documents 
is the same, although expressed in somewhat different terms. This 
difference is, however, rather formal than substantial, for in citing 
Article X of the Covenant rather than the Pact of Paris, the Council 
of the League is merely making use of a different instrument to 
proclaim the same principle, namely, that a change in the ter- 
ritorial or political status quo must not be brought about by other 
than pacific means. In the Assembly’s resolution, mention is made 
of both the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant, thus definitely lining 
up both instruments behind the principle of non-recognition. 

The principle thus proclaimed, however, is not to be regarded as 
a rule of law, but as a matter of policy. The signatory States are 
not, from the strictly legal point of view, irrevocably bound by it, 
but may change their attitude in future if they so desire. Mr. 
Stimson, in his note, simply puts forward an intention or policy 
of the United States Government. The League Council asserts, 
it is true, that no territorial and political change resulting from 
a disregard of Article X of the Covenant ought to be recognized 
as valid and effective by the members of the League. But this is 
merely one interpretation, though presumably the right one, of the 
Article, and the twelve members of the Council are endowed with 
no legal power to bind any member of the League by their in- 
terpretation of the Covenant. Hence their note of January 16th, 
like Secretary Stimson’s, must be considered as an expression of 
intention or policy rather than as a law. 

In the League resolution of March 11th, the situation is some- 
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what different, for it is a resolution duly, that is, unanimously, 
adopted by the Assembly. There is much discussion as to the nature 
and effect of such a resolution, but the understanding among the 
legal authorities of the League is that it is considered binding 
upon the particular Governments in power which voted for it or 
accepted it afterwards. Should there be a change in government, 
however, in any of the States accepting it, the new Government, 
assuming it opposed the resolution, would not be bound by it. 
In any case such a resolution cannot be considered as imposing 
a legal obligation upon a State. 

The second stage of development of the Stimson doctrine is 
marked by its application to the Chaco dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. On August 3rd, 1932, nineteen American States 
sent both Governments a note containing the following passage: 

The American Nations further declare that they will not recognize 

any territorial arrangement of this controversy which has not been 
obtained by peaceful means nor the validity of the territorial acquisi- 
tions which may be obtained through occupation or conquest by force 
of arms. 
In emphasizing the non-recognition principle with regard to 
changes in the territorial status quo effected by other than pacific 
means, this document may properly be considered as another ex- 
pression of the Stimson doctrine. Like its predecessors, however, 
the Chaco note, in so far as it does not represent a formal treaty 
among States, cannot be regarded as possessing the force of interna- 
tional law nor as other than a simple declaration of policy. 

In relation to the development of the Stimson doctrine as a 
widely accepted principle of international policy, the Chaco note 
occupies an important position as marking the first intimation that 
the doctrine could have a gradually widening scope of application. 
Hitherto it had been proclaimed and adopted only with special 
reference to the Sino-Japanese dispute, with no indication of its 
possible application to future controversies of a similar nature. 
Now, however, that the doctrine was called into play with refer- 
ence to the Chaco dispute, a new issue in no way related to the 
Manchurian question, the permanent significance of the non- 
recognition principle became apparent. 
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The next mile-post in the history of the Stimson doctrine was 

the conclusion of a treaty on October roth, 1933, among six Latin. 
American states—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and 
Uruguay—entitled “Anti-war treaty on non-aggression and concili- 
ation.” It declared in part, 
that as between the high contracting parties, territorial questions must 
not be settled by violence, and that they will not recognize any terti- 
torial arrangement which is not obtained by pacific means, nor the 
validity of the occupation or acquisition of territories that may be 
brought about by force of arms. (Article 2) 
Regarded simply as a further reiteration of the doctrine, this treaty 
is not particularly important. Its significance lies in the fact that 
for the first time the non-recognition principle was embodied in 
a formal treaty, requiring its observance by the contracting parties 
and thus forming the entering wedge of the Stimson doctrine in 
its career as a principle of international law. 

Secondly, as is indicated by the fact that the provisions are in 
general terms, the treaty no longer confines the application of 
the principle to a particular dispute alone, as was the case with 
Mr. Stimson’s note, the League documents and the pan-American 
note in connection with the Chaco dispute, but definitely provides 
that it shall be automatically resorted to in all cases of changes in 
the territorial status quo brought about by non-pacific means. 
This twofold significance is immeasurable. No longer merely a 
matter of policy but an inchoate rule of international law, no 
longer restricted to a particular case but extended so as to have a 
general application, the principle of non-recognition was thus estab- 
lished in a permanent role on the international stage. 


on development of the doctrine has been noteworthy. On 

March 14th, 1934, Italy announced its adherence to the anti- 
war treaty originally concluded by the six Latin-American States 
and some weeks later on April 27th, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Venezuela and the United States of America did like- 
wise. Thus twenty States in all had now accepted the Stimson doc- 
trine as a legal obligation. The adherence of these States is important, 
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because it elevates the doctrine to the level of a “quasi-general” in- 
ternational law. It is customary to divide international law into 
three parts, namely, “universal,” “general,” and “particular,” ac- 
cording to whether it is binding upon all civilized States, upon a 
majority of States, including especially great Powers, or upon only 
a few. Clearly, it ought only to be the “universal,” or at best the 
“general,” type which deserves the name of international law in the 
first place. “Particular” international law, controlling as it does the 
intercourse among only a few States, can scarcely be called inter- 
national law at all except in a very loose use of the term. 

The Stimson doctrine, as embodied in the original Latin-Amer- 
ican treaty, was no more than a rule of “particular” international 
law, but, at present, it may well be termed a rule of “quasi-general” 
international law, since nearly a third of the world’s total number 
of states, including two great powers, the United States and Italy, 
have become parties to the treaty. Further, if we classify inter- 
national law into “regional law” and “world law” in accordance 
with the geographical situation of the parties, we may regard the 
Stimson doctrine as a rule of “quasi-world law,” because it con- 
stitutes the essential feature of a treaty which includes not only the 
American States but one of the leading European Powers. Thus it 
may be seen that the Latin-American treaty constituted an impor- 
tant step ahead in the development of the Stimson doctrine. 

What will be the future of the Stimson doctrine? Will it continue 
to develop along the same lines which have marked the progress of 
the doctrine since its entrance into world affairs, until it is eventu- 
ally established as a rule of international law in the proper sense 
of the word? It is impossible of course to make any certain predic- 
tions, but the conformity of the doctrine with the present trend of 
political thought, as manifested by the adhesion to the Latin-Amer- 
ican treaty of an increased number of States, strongly points to this 
possibility. 

The maintenance of peace stands out as one of the dominating 
political ideals in the post-war world. The international community, 
having painfully undergone the misery and degradation of the war, 
is now determined to prevent a repetition of that experience and 
to preserve peace by all the means at its command. For the pursuit 
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of that purpose, three conditions are fundamental. One is disarma. 
ment. Advanced armament not only means a heavy financial 
burden on the nation, but tends to lead to war, for countries highly 
equipped with arms are apt to employ them whenever there is a 
chance to justify the expense to the taxpayer. The second is security, 
which consists, on the one hand, of an agreement among States to 
refrain from aggression, invasion of foreign territory, or resort to 
war, and, on the other hand, of a guarantee of the safety of any 
country so menaced by providing that all States party to the agree. 
ment will come to its aid in case of need. 

The third is the peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
whether by judicial settlement and arbitration, conciliation, good 
offices and mediation, or any other means of a non-belligerent 
character. These three conditions are, in fact, mutually inter. 
dependent, because national security is an essential prerequisite to 
any substantial disarmament, (though equal weight attaches to the 
theory that disarmament is a prerequisite to security), while no 
perfect security can possibly hope to rule out all international dis- 
putes; thus making inevitable some provision for pacific settlement. 

One aspect of post-war history has been the succession of efforts 
to attain these three conditions. The establishment of the League 
of Nations and of the Permanent Court of International Justice in 
1920; the series of disarmament conferences, including the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-22; the Geneva Conference of 1926, the 
London Conference of 1930, and the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence—abortive though some of these were; the Locarno Pact in 
1925; the Pact of Paris and the General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes in 1928; the Treaty of Financial 
Assistance in 1930 and the Treaty to Strengthen the Means of Pre- 
venting War in 1931—all represent continuous efforts on the part 
of the world at large toward the same objective, the maintenance 
of peace. 

Peace, which the post-war world has so fervently striven after, 
proves also to be the fundamental objective of the Stimson doctrine. 
In its refusal to recognize the results of any non-pacific action 
committed in violation of Article X of the League Covenant or of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Stimson doctrine constitutes itself a 
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rdian of the peace. Its purpose is to implement the Covenant 
and the Pact by providing for a moral disapproval of any nation 
guilty of transgressing the principles of either agreement. 

It is one thing that no country should resort to force against any 
foreign country, and another that the result of such action should 
not be recognized as valid and effective. Cases exist in both 
municipal and international law where an action itself is illegal, 
et its effects are valid, although of course the person responsible 
may be held liable to render compensation in one form or another. 
The Stimson doctrine however proposes, in effect, to nullify the 
result of an internationally illegal action—which is one way of at- 
tempting to prevent such action from taking place altogether. 
Whether or not it is an effective way must now be considered. 

The Stimson doctrine imposes upon States which accept it no 
material burden in the nature of an economic or military sanction, 
but only the moral obligation of non-recognition. It is this fact 
which provides the basic argument both for and against the cf- 
fectiveness of the doctrine as an anti-war weapon. On the one hand, 
any such weapon, unsupported by sanctions, must be held in- 
effective in so far as it cannot positively remove the result of armed 
action which has once taken place. It is almost powerless against 
any country which, having resorted to arms, is determined to main- 
tain the advantage thus obtained, no matter how inconvenient or 
how disadvantageous non-recognition might be; whereas even such 
a country would be forced to give way before a well-organized 
sanction. Hence it appears that the doctrine is ostensibly less pow- 
erful in restraining a State from resorting to arms, in securing the 
observation of international obligations, and in promoting world 
peace, than other instruments sustained by material rather than 
moral sanctions. 

On the other hand, this very deficiency in material sanctions is 
just what constitutes the popularity of the Stimson doctrine. For 
those States which would hesitate to join an agreement involving 
the risk of employing an economic boycott or armed force, can 
more easily be induced to subscribe to the Stimson doctrine, which 
involves only a moral obligation. Furthermore, “sanctions, if they 
mean anything, mean the coercion of a sovereign State by force,” 
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even carrying it through to the point of war. Indeed, in Mr. Bald. 
win’s words: “there is no such thing as a sanction that will work 
that does not mean war.” This is a rather tragic paradox in a world 
which is so earnestly doing its best to get rid of war. But the Stim. 
son doctrine presents no such painful dilemma, thus making it the 
more acceptable if the less forceful. Moreover, even simple non. 
recognition may at times exercise considerable weight should all 
the States, or at least all the great Powers, adopt the principle. A 
State which has disregarded the collective peace machinery might 
quite likely find the resulting non-recognition so disturbing an 
obstacle to its welfare that it would seek to relieve the situation 
through some form of compromise or conciliation. This, though 
falling far short of the desired object of the Stimson doctrine, which 
is to prevent such a disregard of treaty obligations altogether, does 
nevertheless exert a certain amount of restraining power. 


ALANCING all these factors, the Stimson doctrine, in spite of its 

inherent weakness, should not on that account be considered 
altogether negligible. In establishing the principle of non-recognition 
of the results of armed force it has added to disarmament, security, 
and the peaceful settlement of international disputes a further 
method of preserving peace. It is fundamentally a natural product 
of a peace-seeking world and nothing could be wider of the mark 
than the observation that Mr. Stimson whimsically invented it, or 
that the League of Nations capriciously adopted it. 

It may be recalled that as many as 45 members of the League 
accepted the Assembly resolution of March 11th, 1932, and no less 
than 19 American States, including the United States, adopted the 
note of August 3rd, 1932. Nine of the latter group were not League 
members, so that 54 States in all have to a more or less unqualified 
degree bound themselves by the doctrine. Of these 54 States, 18 are 
at present parties to the Latin-American treaty and 36 uphold the 
doctrine as a matter of policy. Under the circumstances, the expec: 
tation seems not unwarranted that the doctrine will eventually 
become a rule of international law in the proper sense of the word 
and prove an important factor in the future peace machinery of 
the world. 
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Having traced the development of the Stimson doctrine in the 
foregoing pages, it will not be inappropriate to add here some 
remarks on the value of the doctrine as international law, and on 
its particular application to the Pacific area. 

It is undoubtedly a sound principle of international law that any 
situation or treaty, especially any territorial arrangement or acquisi- 
tion brought about by the illegal use of force, is itself also illegal 
and not to be recognized as valid. Nevertheless it would be going 
too far to refuse absolutely to recognize any such result of the use 
of force; for the change thus effected might create a more stable 
situation, with elements of permanence, in which case continued 
non-recognition would be neither possible nor desirable. Various 
inconveniences and difficulties would result both to the unrecog- 
nized and the unrecognizing States, until sooner or later the latter 
would be forced to accord recognition, if only de facto. 

Furthermore, there is no good reason why outside States should 
persist in non-recognition, when, after a lapse of time, the disputing 
States had settled the matter among themselves. Is it not more 
reasonable that the outside States should be obligated not to recog- 
nize the situation until a final solution of the dispute between the 
parties had been reached by some pacific means? We come conse- 
quently to the conclusion that the Stimson doctrine is a sound 
principle of international law, on the condition that it shoul: be 
adopted as a provisional measure, pending a final peaceful solution 
of the dispute. If we formulate the doctrine, taking this condition 
into consideration, it may be stated as follows: “Until final solution 
of the dispute be reached through pacific means, any situation or | 
treaty brought about by means contrary to the Pact of Paris shall | 
not be recognized as valid and effective.” 

In discussing the Stimson doctrine as applied to the Pacific area, 
let us examine the attitude of the leading Pacific States toward the 
principle of non-recognition, That of the United States is obvious. 
In having taken the initiative in sending the non-recognition note to 
China and Japan and in following this up with the Chaco note and 
ratification of the Latin-American treaty, it is not only the originator 
of the doctrine but also its chief supporter and champion. China is 
also beyond doubt heartily in favor of the doctrine. 
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What of the attitude of Japan? For it was 2 propos of the action 
of this country that the Stimson doctrine was first proclaimed. |t 
must not be overlooked that Japan has never disputed the doctrine 
itself. What Japan has disputed is the accusation that it has used 
any means contrary to the Pact of Paris or the Covenant of the 
League; in other words, it has never disputed the doctrine itself bur 
only its relevance as applied to the Manchurian incident. In its 
reply of January 16th, 1932, to the Stimson note, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment said: 

They (the Japanese Government) take note of the statement of the 
Government of the United States that the latter cannot admit the 
legality of matter which . . . . might be brought about by means 
contrary to the treaty of August 27th, 1928. It might be the subject of 
academic doubt, whether in a given case the impropriety of means 
necessarily and always avoids the ends secured, but as Japan has no 
intention of adopting improper means, that question does not prac- 
tically arise. 

It is true that Japan had some doubts as to the soundness of the 
reasoning implied in the doctrine, but it did not categorically oppose 
the doctrine itself. On the contrary, Japan even showed an inclina- 
tion to accept it when, on March rith, 1932, the resolutions were 
carried by the Assembly of the League. Mr. Sato, the representative 
of Japan, made a statement on that occasion in which he said: “The 
Japanese Government is entirely in agreement with the fundamen- 
tal principles set forth in the resolutions, and, as it has stated on 
many occasions, its conduct will be guided by those principles.” 
One of the above resolutions contained the Stimson doctrine as a 
principle upon which the solution of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
should be based. With regard to the other Pacific States, all but the 
Soviet Union were League members at the time the resolution was 
unanimously passed, and are therefore on record as in favor of its 
principles, and it may be safely assumed that the Soviet Union does 
not oppose them. ' 

We come thus to the conclusion that none of the Pacific States 
is categorically opposed to the Stimson doctrine, while some of 
them are its chief advocates. The circumstances suggest the pos- 
sibility of their formally concluding a treaty or agreement of which 
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The Recent Development of the Stimson Doctrine 


the underlying principle would be the Stimson gen a 
ing immensely the peace machinery in the a 

ye snowed true that international relations in the Pacific area 

ei arhien severely strained, and that grave consequences may 

pens this situation. With reference to the relations between 
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PROFIT AND LOSS IN MANCHURIA 
A. J. Graypanzey 


F OR over ten years, from 1924 to 1934, I lived in Man- 
churia, and this statement is a necessary preface to the article that 
follows. For the first seven years I watched with keen interest the 
rapid progress which was being made; a progress which neither 
civil war, world crisis, nor maladministration and the corrupt 
practices of many of the officials could prevent, and which was 
due primarily to the energy, thrift and endurance of the Chinese 
population—peasants, workers, immigrants, merchants and em- 
ployers alike. Then there followed the stormy years of the Japanese 
invasion, The country is still smoldering with resistance, and the 
new order is emerging with difficulty. I have visited many of the 
scenes of guerilla war, and in the past three years have talked 
with many Chinese, from students and administrators to mer- 


chants and workers; and I cannot say that I have found any 
Chinese who likes Manchukuo or wants to be a Manchukuo 


citizen. 

The situation now is certainly better than it was two years ago, 
but there are still thousands of Volunteers and bandits,’ and in 
many places the prestige of the Government holds good only 
along the railway lines. All the northeastern, mountainous part of 
the country is still an arena of war. Nor are all the rebels mere 
bandits. Many of them are fired by a genuine, irreconcilable pa- 
triotism. Moreover, the ruin of hundreds of villages, in the course 
of the Japanese occupation by force, is not a thing to be forgotten 
in two or three years. A prolonged peace would make the popula- 
tion yield, however grudgingly, to necessity; but in the meantime 
every rumor of further war, against either Russia or China, means 
an increase of Volunteer activity. 

“There were 3,784 cases of banditry in Fengtien province last July.” Manchuria 
Daily News, 4 Aug. 1934. 
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It is ironical that the recruiting of a Manchukuo army should 
be an important factor in perpetuating arraed resistance to Jap- 
anese control.? Desertion and connivance feed the rebels with 
munitions from the Manchukuo army; and the army itself would 
be a menace in the rear of the Japanese forces, in the event of 
a war on the frontiers of Manchuria. Ruthless disarmament of 
all Manchurian Chinese, in imitation of the policy once followed 
in Korea, would be effective in cutting off the supply of arms 
to Volunteers and bandits; but on the other hand the maintenance 
of a Manchukuo army is considered essential in order to demon- 
strate the independent character of the new state. 

It is admitted by all that the population of Manchuria is over- 
whelmingly Chinese; and it is undoubtedly in order to reduce the 
solid predominance of the Chinese that both Korean and Japanese 
immigration have been fostered in the last three years. The first 
Japanese settlers, on the lower Sungari for instance, met with 
strong local resistance in the form of “banditry,” which can in 
part be accounted for by the fact that settlement lands had to 
be expropriated on their behalf. An official statement, not pub- 
lished until half a year later, gives the following account of the 
rising and its repression: 


The Government has defined a policy of wise immigration and land 
settlement. It chose the Ilan area and entrusted the work of acquiring 
such lands as already were privately owned to a company known as 
the Toa Company. Representatives of this firm went to Ilan and offered 
a price below the market value. They proceeded to try and expropriate 
such properties as the farmers were unwilling to sell. ... A detach- 
ment of Japanese soldiers entirely innocent of complicity in the deal 
was attacked by the equally innocent peasants and many lives were 
lost. When the battle was over prompt measures were taken to put 
the situation in hand with full protection for the farmers. It is to the 
credit of the Japanese Army that they went about the task in the 
most human spirit.* 

* A typical telegram: “Anshan, 2 Aug. 1934. A company of 80 Manchu cavalry- 
men stationed at Nanmalu rose in revolt and made their escape after killing a 
company commander and 8 of their principal officers.” Manchuria Daily News, 


3 Aug. 1934. 
* Manchuria Daily News, 26 Nov. 1934. 
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Allowance must be made for the fact that this is an official 
version. No one in the service of the semi-official land company 
was punished. On the contrary, the company itself was granted ex. 
tended rights of leasing land, in the same region. Colonel Asakichi 
lizuka, who was killed by the “natives” during the rising, was 
posthumously promoted to major-general; and according to the 
official account already quoted, the local farmers not only realized 
their error, but even entreated the Government to send them Japa- 
nese settlers! 

Nor has colonization solved, for the Japanese themselves, the 
difficulty of coping with a new climate, new farming methods 
and the competition of the Chinese. The efficiency of the Chinese 
farmer is at least equal to that of the Japanese, and his standard 
of living is lower. In order to meet this competition Professor 
Hashimoto, Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture of Tokyo Im. 
perial University, has been advocating the adoption of a “natural 
economy” for Japanese settlers. This would seem to be almost 
a confession of failure, since Japanese have been taught to consider 
Manchuria a land of promise, rather than a land of drab peasant 
existence and natural economy. Chinese, however, can no longer 
rely exclusively on their ability to underlive the Japanese; for with 
better education and financing than are now available to the 
Chinese, more scientific use of fertilizers and the forced expropria- 
tion of selected land on their behalf, the Japanese may improve 
their position to the point of holding their own. 

Japanese immigration, for the present, goes to the towns. The 
Japanese population of Harbin has multiplied five times, and that 
of Tsitsihar about six times; but the rate of increase is now 
slackening, although the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway will 
give it fresh impetus. The employment of advisers or officials of 
the Government must have approached the saturation point. The 
salaries of such Japanese are rarely less than 150 yen a month, and 
average between 200 and 250 yen, while the resources of the 
Manchukuo Ministry of Finance are as straitened as those of 
Japan. Much has been claimed for the increased efficiency due to 


*Denzeimon Hashimoto, “The Colonization of Manchuria,” Contemporary Japan, 
Sept., 1932. 
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the official employment of Japanese; but it is difficult to organize 
an efficient administration with officials who do not know the local 
language. The improvements that have been accomplished under 
Manchukuo are due less, in my opinion, to the superior integrity, 
knowledge and efficiency of individual Japanese than to the mere 
fact of centralization, lack of which had crippled the previous Chi- 
nese administration. 

The immigration of Koreans is a much more serious factor than 
Japanese colonization. The Koreans are much better adapted to 
Manchurian conditions. The Kuantung Army (which adminis- 
ters Japanese policy in Manchuria) advocates the settlement of a 


| million Korean families in the next 20 years, and in addition to 


this the Government of Korea proposes to send 100,000 Koreans 
a year.> Lack of capital is the only thing that is likely to prevent 
or defer these plans, the fulfillment of which might have a formid- 


© able internal effect in Manchuria, since Koreans, especially where 


they can cultivate rice, are able to withstand Chinese competition. 


F asrancaie is the dominant economic factor in Manchuria. Be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of the population is employed 
entirely in agriculture. Subsidiary agricultural employment, such 
as hauling grain to the railways, is limited in scope. About a’ 
third of the agricultural produce of Manchuria, on the average, 
used to be exported abroad, so that the life of the farmers was 
dependent to an important degree on foreign markets. Within the 
past three years the farmers of Manchuria have suffered from a 
calamitous decline in foreign prices, as well as from flood, war 
and banditry. The price of beans fell from 97 Harbin dollars per 
ton in 1930 to 40 Manchukuo yuan in 1934, and the price of 
kaoliang from $55 to M¥18. The price of wheat fell only from 
$107 to M¥‘92; but wheat is less important to Manchuria than 
beans, From 35 to 37 per cent of the sown area is under beans, 
and only 12 or 13 per cent under wheat. The gross income from 
one hectare of sown area has decreased from Harbin $122 in 


* Dairen Shimbun (in Japanese), 13 July, 1934. 
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1929-30 to 57 yuan in 1933-34.° As the prices of manufactured goods 
have not fallen in anything like the same proportion, the purchas. 
ing power of the farmers has been severely reduced. 

This depression was enhanced by the floods of 1932 and 1934 
in the rich agricultural regions of the Nonni and Sungari valleys. 
More than 20 per cent of the acreage near the rivers and 10 per cent 
of the total acreage was flooded. While neither economic depres- 
sion nor damage by flood could have been mitigated by Japanese 
policy, their effects were made more acute by war and banditry. 
I do not know of any part of Manchuria, except the Barga 
Mongol region, where the brand of war has not flared. Thousands 
of villages were burned, thousands more ruined, and innumerable 
families deprived of the means even of bare existence. Plague and 
cholera followed, and the Government was more concerned to 
prevent the spread of these epidemics to the towns than to deal with 
them in the villages. 

What direction can future Government policy take? There are 

_two opposite tendencies to be considered. The Japanese authorities 
in Manchuria would like to see Japanese and Korean immigration 

| increasing. On the other hand, Japanese capitalists are interested in 
jthe prompt exploitation of the population as it now stands; they 
would rather see the Chinese of Manchuria placated than roused 
to further banditry through resistance to Japanese and Korean 
colonization. 

In Manchurian industry, in contrast to agriculture, all is move- 
ment and life. Ambitious plans are in the air, and much construc- 
tion has been undertaken. Investments since 1931 have reached 400 
‘million yen, an important figure, though far behind the figure of 
4,0e0—million yen for one year envisaged by Japanese military 
policy.’ The failure to reach the estimated investment figure was due 
to the reluctance of Japanese capitalists to submit to the minute 
control of the Kuantung Army. While it is probable that there will 
eventually be a compromise between capitalist aims in Manchuria 


*See E. E. Yashnov, “Present Position of the Peasants in North Manchuria,” 
Manchurian Monitor, No. 5, 1934. (In Russian.) The Harbin dollar is equal to 
80 cents of the Manchukuo yuan, the symbol for which is M¥. 

7 Tumanov, “On the Japanese-Manchurian Economic Bloc.” World Economics and 
Politics, Nos. 11 & 12, 1933. (In Russian.) 
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and the military demand for control over capitalist activities, it is 
doubtful whether the compromise will be much to the advantage of 
the Chinese population. The Japanese administration is interested 
primarily in developing forms of industry which will not compete 
with industries in Japan. Any Manchukuo industrial policy is there- 
fore likely to favor the development of subsidiary industries preparing 
materials necessary for the Japanese army, or raw materia!s for use 
in Japan. Y 

With development controlled by Japanese capital in the interests 
of Japanese, few if any opportunities will be open to Chinese; while 
the consumer is utterly unprotected.® Industry is being organized 
on a basis of monopolies which are an imitation, a mockery, of 
the State economy of the U.S.S.R., and which inhibit all Chinese 
initiative in Manchuria. Old enterprises are not being directly sup- 
pressed, but they are forced into syndicates and trusts, with the 
result that Chinese enterprises are eventually either subordinated 
to Japanese activities, or sold to Japanese. It is impossible, under 
existing conditions, for Chinese to oppose policies advocated by 
Japanese. Chinese who are lucky are able to resign themselves to 
passivity, drawing the dividends allotted to them; others, eventually, 
sell out to Japanese. I know personally of cases in which factories 
have been sold for a third or a quarter of their true value. 

The new spirit of monopoly permeates all activities. In Harbin 
it is no longer possible to go to the river to cut ice in winter; ice 
is under monopoly, and the cost is twice what it used to be. 
Householders cannot arrange privately for the cleaning of their 
yards; a Japanese monopolist must be called in, and the cost is 
two or three times that of labor privately hired, as before. The 
loading and unloading of freight cars is monopolized by a firm 
called the Kokusai Unyu; the quarries of Erh-tseng-tien-tzu, near 
Harbin, are under a monopoly; and so forth and so on, These 
monopolies are not even in the, hands of society, but in the private 
hands of Japanese newly arrived from Japan. 

Communications in Manchuria are more flourishing even than 
industry. New railways are being opened to traffic, and more 


®More than 80 per cent of investments is held by companies with a capitalization 
of over one million yen. Capitalization of individual enterprises runs as high as 
100 million yen. 
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will be opened in the next few years. An efficient network of 
roads is under construction; airways connect the most remote 
parts of the country; radio communication has been improved and 
multiplied. On the eve of the 18th of September, 1931, Manchuria 
had 6,750 kilometers of railway, or 5 km. per 1,000 sq. km, 
Japan had ten times as much railway per sq. km., but China only 
one fifth as much. The construction planned for the 10 years from 
1932 to 1941 contemplates an additional 4,000 km. at a cost of 500 
million yen. This general plan is divided into three sections, the 
first calling for.750 km. at a cost of 100 million yen, the second 
for 1,250 km. at a cost of 150 million yen and the third for 2,000 
km. at a cost of 270 million yen. The first section of the plan has 
already been fulfilled, and the second is under construction. 

All of these railways are strategically important, although the 
needs of the country are such that many of them are also sound 
commercial enterprises. When the line from T’aoan to Hailar has 
been completed, Japan will have four railways pointing at the 
Soviet frontier. Along the new lines it is proposed to expropriate 
land for special zones of Japanese and Korean settlement. In this 
way a “grid” of Japanese domination will be created, to hold down 
the native Chinese population. All of these railways, following the 
general trend of monopoly, will be unified under the management 
of the South Manchuria Railway—a Japanese, not a Manchukuo 
enterprise. 


Shere: capital in industry and communications is doomed and 
dying. What opportunities are open to the Chinese worker? 
They may be estimated from the figures® given below, of em- 
ployment on the South Manchuria Railway, which has been in 
operation for about thirty years.’° Not only all the railways of Man- 
churia, but mines, iron and steel works, steamers and hotels are 
within the range of activity of this one company. The South Man- 
churia Railway, moreover, is not an ordinary private enterprise. 
*See Manchurian Monitor, No. 3, 1934. The figures given are based on official 
figures of the South Manchuria Railway. 


* It is obvious that within this period Chinese could easily have been qualified 
for higher posts, if there had been any desire to employ them. 
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Profit and Loss in Manchuria 


More than half of its shares belong to the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance." Its power in Manchuria is only second to that of the 


Kuantung Army. 


Sourn Mancuuria Raitway Personnel, 1933-34 
Koreans and 
Others Chinese Total 


180 


Higher officials 
Engineers 134 
Clerks 5 608 
Technicians 3,298 
Permanent laborers. ... 51457 
Temporary laborers... 10,386 23,694 


Totals 10, 460 38,376 


The only possible interpretation of these figures is that the 
future of the Manchurian in Manchuria is to be at the bottom of 
the social pyramid. A comparison of the wages of Japanese and 
Chinese workers in the same enterprise is also significant. From 
April, 1932, to March, 1933, in the chief repair shops of the South 
Manchuria Railway, man-hours and wages were as follows:'* 


Japanese Chinese 
Hours worked 3,087,000 
Total wages (in yen) 218,000 
Wages per hour (in yen) .30. 0.07.1 
The actual disparity between these rates of pay is greater than 
would appear, because many of the Japanese workers are per- 
manently employed and receive additional benefits and privileges 
to which the temporary Chinese worker is not entitled. Such fig- 
ures indicate that the tendency is to exploit the natural wealth of 
Manchuria for the benefit of Japan. The lot of the Chinese is that 
of the low-paid, unskilled worker. Hope of better wages is mini- 
mized because, under monopoly conditions, the law of supply and 
demand can be modified (e.g. by control of migration) to the 
advantage of the monopolist. The “evolution” that is already under 
way is illustrated by the following figures dealing with the famous 
Fushun coal mines, operated by the South Manchuria Railway :* 
™See the article by Suzuki in the Chuo Koron (Central Review), No. 4, 1934. 
™ See Zakharov, “Industry of South Manchuria,” Manchurian Monitor, No. 2, 


1934, quoting data from South Manchuria Railway reports. 
See Ivanov, “The Output of Coal at the Fushun Coal Mines,” Economic Bulle- 


tin of the Chinese Eastern Railway, Nos. 2 & 3. 
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Waces or Coat Miners 


Thousands of Man-Hours Wages in Thousands of Yen 

April to March Japanese Chinese Japanese Chinese 
2,985 1,996 1,840 

2,871 2,079 1,709 

2,244 2,252 1,334 

3,480 2,173 1,537 

3,263 2,132 1,794 


As these figures do not reveal the relative importance of the work 
done by Chinese and Japanese, they may be supplemented by the 
following table, which illustrates the productivity and wages of 


Chinese miners in the same mine:'* 


Ovurput aND Wacgs or Cuinesz MINgRS 


Output per Worker per Wages per Worker Wages per Ton, 
Day, in English Tons per Day, in Yen in Yen 
2.58 d 0.25 
2.64 ; 0.23 


3-35 . 0.17 
5 -66 : 0.10 


5-99 O.11 

In spite of the depreciation of the yen, and the increase of output 
per worker, the rate of pay of the Chinese miner has deplorably 
lagged. 

| The financial system of Manchuria has been put in order. There 
are only two currencies, the kuvo pi or national currency—which 
is the Manchukuo yuan, or dollar—and the yen, instead of the ten 
or more currencies previously existing. This reform was accom- 
plished in a remarkably short time and proves that a strong central 
government is more essential to currency reform than capital re- 
sources. Moreover, the capital that was employed was drawn mainly 
from the funds of four of the banks formerly operating in Man- 
churia; in other words, it was Chinese capital that came under 
Japanese control after the 18th of September, 1931. 

In one respect, however, financial reform is not yet complete. 
The circulation of Japanese yen—formerly one of the complaints 
of Chinese economic interests—has enormously increased. In the 
Manchuria Year Book for 1932-33 the circulation of yen in Man- 
churia is estimated at 54 million. Now, according to Renzaburo 
Furuta, director of the Dairen Branch of the Bank of Chosen, “the 


™ Ibid. 
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gold and silver notes in circulation in Manchukuo total 290 million 
and 140 million respectively.’ These “gold” notes are the paper 
yen of the Chosen and other Japanese Banks. They penetrate to 
the remotest corners of the country. Exchange shops in every town 
show no signs of decay and are as busy as ever before. The chief 
harm of the previous system was not the depreciation of money, 
but the wild fluctation of exchange. The exchange between Jap- 
anese yen and Manchukuo yuan continues to fluctuate daily; and 
to this extent currency reform has failed. This is partly because of 
American silver policy; but Japan could stabilize Manchurian cur- 
rency by putting it on an exchange standard with the dollar or yen 
or pound. 

It is also claimed that the budget is one of the successes due to 
Japanese expert control. But this success is weighted by the growth of 
the bureaucratic machinery and of the tax burden of the popula- 
tion, as can be seen from the following official figures: 


Mancuavuxvo Bupcet Estimates 
Cin Millions of Manchukuo Yuan) 
Revenue 
1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
Taxes (with income from salt trans- 

portation) 113.6 
Opium monopoly ; 10.0 
7.0 
18.6 


149.2 


Imperial Household General Affairs 
Board and Departments of Civil 


*See Osaka Mainichi, 12 Dec. 1934. The first figure appears to be too high, 
but it is repeated in the percentage relation of the original article. 

“This figure includes a surplus of 16.6 million yuan carried over from the 
previous year. (Supplementary budgets are omitted.) 
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The burden of taxes has been greatly increased, though the 
strength to carry them has diminished. It should be noted that 
customs duties constitute about 4o per cent of receipts—a resource 
available only because Manchukuo has not been paying its share 
of the foreign loan obligations of China guaranteed by customs 
receipts. Revenue from the opium monopoly continues to adorn 
the budget. Revenue as high as 4.2 million was in 1933-34 ex- 
pected from the “adjustment of the properties of rebels.” I have 
no exact figure for this item for 1934-35; but an income from re- 
bellions, in the budget estimates, is a unique financial resource. 

The growth of the “made in Japan” State apparatus is respon- 
sible for the greatest part of the expenses. The salaries of officials 
are high. The Premier of Manchukuo receives 21,600 yuan a 


year, as against the 9,600 yen of the Premier of Japan. In Man- 
chukuo the President of the Privy Council receives 18,000 yuan; 
in Japan, 6,600 yen. Cabinet ministers receive 15,600 yuan, while 
in Japan they receive 6,800 yen. Everywhere, below the nominal 
Chinese head, there is an effective Japanese heart, so that the 
apparatus is greatly inflated. Defense expenses are increasing; 


g millions are admittedly allotted to the (Japanese) Kuantung 
Army."* An important part of the budget is allotted to the payment 
of Japanese officials who are not in the service of Manchukuo. For 
example the Committee of Public Safety, the president of which is 
the Commander-in-Chief of the (Japanese) Kuantung Army, re- 
ceives four million. There are many special funds for unknown 
purposes. A special Postal fund for example draws M¥750,000, 
presumably for the support of the censorship. Millions are spent on 
subsidies to Japanese companies, such as the Manchurian Air 
Transport Company. Expenditures for the benefit of the population 
are low. Education, even after three years of pacification, receives 
6 million yuan, while in Japan expenditure on education, local and 
central, exceeds 500 million yen. 

~ 8 See the statement of Mr. Tanaka, Chief of the Finance Bureau of Manchukuo, 
reported in the Manchuria Daily News for 18 July 1934: “The Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment will bear a portion of the military expenditures incurred by the Japanese 


garrison troops stationed in Manchukuo, to the amount of about M¥g million 
per annum.” 
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In recent months, the question of foreign trade with Manchuria 
has been much to the fore. Much has been said, in Tokyo and 
Hsinking, of the amity felt for foreign trade missions. It should 
be pointed out in this connection that it is difficult, under the 
conditions now prevailing all over the world, to place open loans or 
credits in any country. Lenders are anxious to arrange only credits 
that will be used for the purchase of goods from the lending 
country. Foreign credits in Manchuria will have to compete not 
only with Japanese credits but with Japanese goods and Japanese 
trade; and Japan will not be willing to negotiate credits on behalf 
of Manchukuo that will directly or indirectly react against Jap- 
anese exports to Manchuria. 


rt 1s claimed that in general the foreign trade of Manchuria is 
I improving; but the character of the trade is as important as the 
sum total of its yearly figures. A comparison of import and ex- 

rt statistics, in millions of Manchukuo yuan, is given in the 
following table:’® 


Exports Imports Balance 
344 +398 


301 +315 
515 al’ J 
594 —146 
Exports have fallen to 60 per cent of the 1931 level, even when 
valued in silver. The nearest and most natural market for Man- 
churia, that of China, has been closed by the tariff, and no new 
market has been made available. Japan does not increase its pur- | 
chases in Manchuria, and continues to keep out Manchurian goods ; 
by a protective tariff against Manchurian agricultural products. 
On 4 August 1934, even Manchurian apples were barred from Japan 
under the pretext that they carried insect pests. According to the 
protests of Japanese planters in Manchuria, however, the protec- 
tion of domestic growers was the only cause for this prohibition. 
The market in Manchuria itself, on the other hand, is flooded 
with Japanese goods, Imports from Japan have moved strikingly 
in Japan’s favor. Although it is commonly said that Manchuria 
* The data for previous years are taken from Contemporary Japan, Dec. 1934; and 
for 1934, from official Manchukuo figures. 
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_// 38 necessary to Japan on account of its raw materials, it is of 


greater importance at the present time as an outlet for Japanese 
manufactures. The following table leaves no room for doubt as to 
which country has profited by the shift in the balance of trade 
between these two countries, which are supposed to form one “eco- 
nomic bloc.”?® 


Tae Trapge or Mancuuria (INcLupDING THE KuANTUNG LegasED TERRITORY) wits 
Japan Proper, 1928-1934 


(In Millions of Yen) 

1928 1929 1939 =: 1932 1932 1933 1934 
Exports to Japan 128 168 191 
Imports from Japan 147 303 403 
—19 —13§ —2n 
The percentage relations are perhaps even more striking, as ex- 
pressed in the following table illustrating the part played by Man. 
churia (including Kuantung) in the foreign trade of Japan Proper 
from 1928 to 1934; the total imports and exports of Japan each 

being taken as 100: 


PercentaGE RELATIONS OF JAPANESE-MANCHURIAN TRADE 


: 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Japanese imports from Manchuria me II 9 9 8 
Japanese exports to Manchuria 9 8 CR SEB: 1g 


It may be argued that this disparity is redressed by the Japanese 
investments in Manchuria since 1931, which the Japanese estimate 
at about 400 million yen. But the medal has another side; Japanese- 
‘owned undertakings in Manchuria will remit their profits to Japan. 
To these remittances must be added the equivalent of what is 
known in India as “Home Charges”—pensions to the Japanese 
civil and military officials, interest on the quickly growing foreign 
debt, remittances of savings of Japanese officials and so on, the 
importance of which is bound to grow, and which will call for a 
larger export excess in the future. 

The increase of imports into Manchuria is accounted for by two 
facts: Japanese investments in Manchuria, the character and im- 
portance of which have already been discussed, and the growth of 
the Japanese demand for luxuries, paralleled by the fall in mass 


®See Monthly Circular of the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau, Feb. 1935. 
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Profit and Loss in Manchuria 


consumption. The data for these two classes of demand are given 
in the following tables. The years 1931 and 1932 have been omitted, 
as being years in which war conditions prevailed, while figures 
have been given for 1933 both for the whole year and on the basis 
of 8 months, for purposes of comparison with 1934. 


Imports oF Goops ror Mass Consumption (1n THousaNDs) 


1933 1934 
Unit 1928 1929 1930 1933 (8 months) (8 months) 

97 go 55 

Shirtings 3,917 3,884 3,561 
Drills and jeans.... 1,914 1,843 1,221 
Dyed T-cloths i s0k 423153 
31456 3,876 2,595 

247 230 ©2004 


These figures, the number of which could be increased, since 
only the more important have here been taken, clearly show that 
consumption is either stagnant or has fallen far below the low 


level of 1930. 

Quite another picture is revealed by the import figures for lux- 
uries. Allowance must be made for the fact that “luxuries,” in 
this market, are different from the luxuries of Western markets. 


Imports or Luxury Goons 1n Toousanps” 


1933 1934 
Unit 1928 1929 1930 1933 (8 months) (8 months) 

catties 299 

catties 104 

catties 128 

piculs 409 

1,350 

Table wacer y 187 
Cotton velvet . 2,439 
Singlets or drawers P 315 


Tatami (Japanese 
626 


189 


Passenger cars 
(units, not thou- 


™ In this and the previous table, a catty is a unit of weight, of one and one-third 
pounds. A picul is a hundred catties, or 133 pounds. 
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Some kinds of goods do not permit of quantitative comparison, 
Among these are jewelry, laces and trimmings, cosmetics, radio sets, 
clocks and watches, trunks, and sporting requisites; but for these 
goods also a comparison of values imported shows the same tend- 
ency: the import of-luxuries-is-inereasing. In view of the fact that 
the Chinese population of Manchuria is overwhelmingly agricul. 
tural, and that agricultural prices are disastrously low, it is ob- 
viously not the mass of the population which creates the demand 
for more and more beer, oranges, mushrooms, jewelry and so forth. 

The foregoing discussion throws only a partial light on the 

economic life of Manchuria. The situation in Manchuria before 
11931 was not satisfactory; nor, for that matter, is the situation in 
(China satisfactory now. But in casting up the profit and loss since 
1931, certain conclusions can be read between the figures. It is 
‘hard to escape the conviction that the improvement and construc- 
tion which have taken place in Manchuria are not intended for 
the Chinese, and it is doubtful how far they may benefit the 
Chinese. Japanese control and the interests of Japan throw as cold 
a shadow on the material interests of the Chinese in Manchuria 
as does the shame of conquest on the pride of a free people. 
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THE MANCHURIANS AND THEIR NEW DEAL 


Ernest B. Price 


I. THE Report of the Lytton Commission of Inquiry to 
the Council of the League of Nations the statement appeared 
that the Commission, in the course of its investigations, had re- 
ceived over five thousand letters from people residing within 
Manchuria protesting against the Japanese action. Countering this, 
the Japanese Government declared it had received many times more 
letters endorsing the action of Japan. Neither of these statements 
necessarily meant very much: first, because at the time not all the 
cards had been dealt in the Manchurian New Deal; and second, 
because at least ninety-five per cent of the people of Manchuria can- 
not write letters. 

But though they are largely illiterate, and though they may have 
been and may still be politically voiceless, they are not inarticulate. 
To one who knows their language and can gain their confidence 
they speak their minds freely and shrewdly. It was with the idea of 
discovering, so far as possible, just what the New Deal has now, 
after three years, meant for the people of Manchuria and what they 
think of it, that the writer of this article went to that country in 
1934 and spent several months among the people. With a back- 
ground of a considerable residence in various parts of China 
and a knowledge of the language of the majority of the people, he 
talked with hundreds of them: officials of the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment, merchants, contractors, soldiers, policemen, farmers and 
laborers. The present article is an attempt to give as faithful a 
picture as possible of the results of that investigation. 

This article is based on two assumptions: first, that within a fairly 
well-defined portion of northeastern Asia, which until recently was 
at least nominally, and for long periods of time actually, under the 
jurisdiction of the Central Government of China, that Government 
now no longer exercises jurisdiction; and second, that within this 
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area a regime has been established, calling itself the independent 
state of Manchutikuo (the Manchu Empire), or Manchukuo for 
short, which does exercise jurisdiction. Such a sidestepping of the 
political issue may seem cowardly, but is inevitable in such an article 
as this. What we are here concerned with is not the legal status of 
the area but the actual condition of the people within it, and what 
they think of it. Time may yet show that this is the more important 
issue. 

It is also necessary to define what is meant by the term “Man- 
churians.” I went to Manchukuo in the summer of 1934 prepared 
to consider two distinct and contradictory allegations, and a third 
hypothesis which might be considered as a compromise between 
the other two. 

One, which may be regarded as the official Chinese view, and 
which was, with certain reservations, accepted by the Lytton Com- 
mission, was that the people of Manchuria are overwhelmingly (as 
much as 97 per cent) of the Chinese or Han race; that they have 
the same language, customs and traditions as their brethren in China 
Proper; and that they are loyal to China both as a political and 
as a social entity. 

The second, which may be considered to be the official Manchu- 
kuo and Japanese view, was that the people of Manchuria are over- 
whelmingly (as much as 75 or 80 per cent) “Manchus,” answering 
to the following characteristics as set forth in one of the Publications 
of the Manchukuo Ministry of Foreign Affairs’: they are “sons of 
the soil of Manchuria ... the rightful owners of a Land whose 
complete independence was never contested until recent years... 
a new racial type that has emerged from this melting pot after three 
centuries of intensive inbreeding between the three privileged castes,” 
and “loyal to their sovereign and true to the traditions of their race.” 

The third, which might be considered as at least one of the schol- 
arly hypotheses, was that most clearly stated in Owen Lattimore’s 
Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict. It was to the effect that, regardless of 
their racial character and the possible predominance of one set of 
social characteristics over others, the people of Manchuria may have 


* Publications, Series No. 4, pp. 21 ff. 
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The Manchurians and Their New Deal 


acquired, or might be in process of acquiring, a fairly definite “re- 
gional consciousness” which tends to make them regard themselves 
as a people apart from those living not only in China Proper but 
elsewhere outside the region. 

It will be noted that the first of these theses leaves no room for 
justification of the changes which, largely through Japanese action, 
have been effected in Manchuria since the fateful night of the 
Manchurian Incident of September 18, 1931. According to this thesis, 
the people of Manchuria were content to remain as they were, and 
the changes which have been effected did violence to their common 
desires. The other two theses, however, leave room for justification 
of Japanese action, provided one thing be true: that the changes 
which have been effected have in fact either, on the one hand, made 
it possible for the people of Manchuria to live more adequately as 
“a new racial type ... loyal to their sovereign and true to the 
traditions of their race,” or, on the other, more adequately to develop 
their regional self-consciousness to the point where they may emerge 
as a new and independent political entity. In other words, in either _ 
case, the needs of Japan as a nation (a question on which there is 
not room in this article to touch) had to coincide with the desires 


of the people of Manchuria. 


fio first and outstanding impression I received on coming into 
Manchukuo was that I had entered an authentic part of the 
Chinese social organism. In no important way do the mass of the 
people talk or act or appear to think differently from Chinese in 
China Proper. This in no way should be interpreted to mean that, 
for this reason, they are loyal to any Government south of the Great 
Wall. On the contrary, their attitude toward any form of govern- 
ment except such as touches them personally and individually is 
one of indifference. But it does mean that for the present they in- 
sist, and for a long time to come will continue to insist, upon liv- 
ing and thinking and being treated as Chinese. 

Nor should this be interpreted to mean that the approximately 
27 million Chinese, out of the total population of around 30 million, 
have fastened their ways of living and thinking upon the other three 
million. There is a minority question in Manchukuo, quite apart 
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from the problems raised by Manchukuo’s relationship to the se. 
curity of Japan. There may be as many as two million Mongols in 
Manchukuo, who have had a tragic history of irreconcilable re. 
sistance to absorption into the Chinese social organism. There are 
also some eight hundred thousand Koreans, the ancestors of perhaps 
half of whom resided in what is now Manchukuo for centuries, 
These, too, have clung to their own social individuality with , 
wistful and dogged persistence. 

Finally, there are millions, probably, in whose blood runs the 
strain of the Manchus, a race which once ruled not only Manchuria 
but all China. In the minds of some of these there remains a faint 
though fading picture of a past individuality. Yet by sheer numbers 
and the strength of an unconscious insistence upon a way of living, 
the dominant racial, social and psychological element in Manchukuo 
today is Chinese. And Chinese it is likely to remain until, by gradual 
process, the children and the children’s children of these 27 million 
people can be persuaded to think and live otherwise than as Chinese. 

My next impression was that these people of Manchukuo are in 
a better economic condition than the same class of people in China. 
Most of them are farmers, and they have come to a land where, on 
the whole, the soil is richer and nature more kind than in the 
Yellow River Valley whence most of them or their parents came. 
Coupled with this observation, which is patent on the face of things, 
I gained an impression which can only be gathered by some study 
and inquiry. That is that the people of Manchukuo are now better 
off than they were before the change. The most convincing proof 
of this was the unanimity and vehemence with which those to whom 
I talked denied any desire to return to the status quo ante the 
Manchurian Incident. The answers given to the question were in- 
variably the same: the old regime was intolerable, and everybody 
was relieved to see it go. It should be clearly noted that this attitude 
is purely negative. It means nothing more than that, as between the 
old regime which the Japanese drove out and the new regime which 
they helped establish, the latter would be preferred by the people of 
Manchukuo today. 

Yet this attitude carries with it a definite and very impor- 
tant implication, one for which there was considerable support on 
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investigation. Whether because of the violence of the change 
itself; because people of Chinese race did participate in the early 
independence movement; or because they have developed that “re- 
gional consciousness” which Mr. Lattimore detected—the fact re- 
mains that the people of Manchukuo have acquired a certain 
definite awareness of themselves as a separate people. “We have our 
individual and special problems, which no Government south of 
the Wall can really understand or solve.” This was the general tenor 
of the remarks made by many thoughtful Manchurian Chinese; but 
of course it applies as much to control from beyond the sea as to 
government from south of the Wall. 

To return, now, to the question of specific evidences of improve- 
ment in the condition of the Manchurians under the new regime, 
these may be summarized in three sentences. They have been given 
a sound and honest currency, where before they had a rotten and 
dishonest one. They have now, by and large, an honest and efficient 
Government, both national and local, where before they had a dis- 
honest and inefficient one. They have now greater security of life 
and property than they had before. 

Almost everyone, even those most hostile to the new regime, ad- 
mits and appreciates the first. The increase not only in the feeling 
of security but also in the actual margin of wealth for the average 
farmer and workingman has been incalculable. As to the second 
of these tangible improvements, the people are not so sure. There is 
a tendency to wait and see; they sense a “nigger in the woodpile” 
somewhere. Yet there has been improvement; graft still exists, but 
it has been vastly reduced, and is no longer honorable or legal. As 
to the third—greater security for life and property—the answer the 
questioner gets will depend on where the person questioned resides 
or does business. In a zone of varying width along the railways 
and other lines of communication banditry has been considerably 
reduced. In the interior and to a certain extent along the lines of 
communication themselves, however, it still persists, mainly for rea- 
sons which will be gone into in more detail later on. 

This much can, however, be said with safety: the “professional 
bandit” in Manchukuo is having a difficult time to make a living, 
while conditions which make for the creation of what might be 
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termed “economic bandits”—those forced into banditry because they 
cannot live otherwise—have improved. Not the least of the im. 
provements instituted by the new regime has been a definite pro. 
gram of rehabilitation of distressed regions through making loan 
funds available at moderate interest, furnishing of crop seed, and 
the like. 

So much for the credit side of the ledger of the New Deal: relief 
from the intolerable exploitation and oppression of the old regime; 
the gradual growth of a regional self-consciousness reconciled to 
the retention of the “Chinese spirit,” and a number of definite re. 
forms which already have made for economic improvement of the 


people as a whole. 


B” there is a debit side to the ledger, one so serious as to im. 
peril the striking of an eventual favorable balance. For it was 
not only my own observation, but the opinion of practically every 
foreigner with whom I talked who was resident in the country, 
that as a whole the people of Manchukuo are unhappy. 

There are several reasons for this. The first and most important 
goes down into the very roots of Chinese character, and concerns 
the average Chinese attitude toward government itself. It is often 
stated by foreigners that the average Chinese does not desire to 
participate in government; but however indifferent he may be to 
the government which actually exists, or however unwilling he may 
be to support it actively, the average Chinese has a very good idea 
of what a government ought to be. It would be out of place to 
attempt to describe here all the characteristics which go to make 
up what the Chinese call the “Benevolent Rule,” but two such 
characteristics, which directly concern the present situation in Man- 
chukuo, may be mentioned. 

One is that government should be by reason and not by force. 
Force may be necessary to overthrow a regime which has, as evi- 
denced by the misery of the people, “exhausted the Mandate of 
Heaven,” but as soon as that has been accomplished and a new 
government established, force must be withdrawn as an instrument 
of control, and the rule of reason (which is but another way of say- 
ing the rule of old custom) substituted. Actually, the process of 
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The Manchurians and Their New Deal 


change has often taken years or decades, but meanwhile the people 
reserve judgment as to the fitness of the new government to rule 


over them. 
The second principle is that the rule must be from within and in 


the Chinese manner. Historically it has been a fact that the man 


who succeeded in establishing a dynasty in China, whether he were 
native pretender or alien conqueror, eventually conformed to three 
conditions: he set up his capital within the country; he took over 
very largely the existing form of administration and used native 
administrators; and he left old established customs largely undis- 
turbed. 

Now in Manchukuo today there exists a situation which does 
violence to both these principles. Actual control of the country is 
exercised by the Japanese army; and actual administration is largely 
in the hands of persons of Japanese race and nationality. Also, 
though as yet less important, the Western principle of “government 
by law” is being introduced rapidly, and the law is frequently, in 
violent conflict with established custom. 

We need not here inquire into the reasons for this state of affairs. 
It is claimed, and with much force, that for the present Japanese 
troops are necessary for control, and Japanese officials for efficient 
administration. Yet the thing moves in a vicious circle: so long as 
the Japanese continue to govern by force, so long will the people 
of Manchukuo refuse their cooperation or, on occasion, show their 
active opposition; so long as Japanese continue to occupy so large 
a proportion of administrative posts, so long will the native popula- 
tion continue to regard the rule which has been established over 
them as alien, and oppose it. 

This in part explains the continuance of so-called “political bandi- 
try” in Manchukuo today. And perhaps not the least unfortunate 
part about it is the making of the profession of banditry respect- 
able. Many a man is secretly honored today in Manchukuo who well 
deserves to be shot. 

But there are other elements in the unhappiness of the people of 
Manchukuo besides their resentment at the violence being done 
to established principles. There is a deep and all-pervading sense of 
shame over the humiliation before the world of one of the proudest 
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races on earth. And the Japanese have done little to “restore the 
face” of the people; in fact, they have done some things that were 
stupidly unnecessary to add to the humiliation of the Manchurian 
Chinese. 

For one thing, they are no longer called Chinese, but “Manchus.” 
This is no compliment either to the Chinese, who are thoroughly 
conscious of having absorbed their one-time conquerors, or to those 
remaining few who still call themselves Manchus, whose proudest 
memory is of the days when Manchus ruled all of China in the 
Chinese manner. This attempt to turn back the hands of the clock 
merely serves to remind the 97 per cent of the people of Manchukuo 
who call themselves Chinese, that they are being ruled by an alien 
people. 

Similarly stupid is the fact that, to all intents and purposes, 
Japanese and not Chinese is the official language of Manchukuo. 
Most of the Japanese who occupy the key positions in the adminis. 
tration do not speak Chinese, and though this may be changed in 
the training of future officials, there is no apparent effort being 
made to persuade or compel the host of subordinate officials who are 
of Japanese race to learn Chinese. The result is that most official 
conferences are either in Japanese (the native official must of neces- 
sity know Japanese) or are bi-lingual; official publications, offers for 
tenders on public works, and the like, are printed in both languages. 
A number of documents of quasi-government companies are issued 
only in Japanese, although they embody regulations affecting the 
whole citizenry. As an extreme example, you can go into the 
Mukden office of the Manchukuo Telegraph & Telephone Company 
—which, though not a Government office, has the monopoly of all 
electric communications services in the country, all of which are 
controlled by Japanese capital—and you will find nothing but Japa- 
nese signs, announcements, or orders. 

One more thing must be added to the debit side of the ledger of 
the Manchurian New Deal. It has meant for many native Man- 
churians the actual loss of jobs, and the potential loss of future 
jobs. The loss of official positions and of prospects for getting them 
in future is perhaps less important than the loss of business, and 

of business positions. Though in theory it is open to anybody to bid 
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on Manchukuo Government contracts, in practice the awards go 
almost exclusively to Japanese. Thus not only native Manchurian 
contractors but suppliers of materials are shut out. And when you 
hurt the pocketbook or the stomach of the average man, you hurt 
him badly. Finally, even in native or foreign firms there is an in- 
sistence that Japanese partners or assistants be taken on, and this 
means, generally, that some Chinese must be dropped to make room. 
Of course, behind this phenomenon is the tremendous economic 
pressure within Japan. Japanese not only were promised, but ac- 
tually needed, the jobs which they have taken in Manchukuo. The 
reconciliation of Japan’s needs with the desires of the people of 
Manchukuo is a question outside the scope of this article. Never- 
theless, the two do go hand-in-hand, and must be reconciled. 
Undoubtedly they will be reconciled. Japan’s stake in Manchukuo 
is much too high to permit too much fumbling of the play. By 
and large, the balance swings in favor of the new regime. With the 
easing of the pressure on the “Russian front” will go much of the 
excuse for the continued concentration of large Japanese military 
forces in Manchukuo and for their insistence that all forms of civil 
reconstruction must be made subservient to military needs. And it 


requires but the definite announcement of a program for progres- 
sive reduction of military forces, and for the progressive infiltration 
into civilian official positions of native Manchurians, to give the peo- 
ple of Manchukuo a much-needed reassurance and restoration of 


“face.” 
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JAPANESE AND AMERICAN NAVAL 
POWER IN THE PACIFIc 


Hecror C. Bywatr 


The following article is intended as an academic discussion of 
certain aspects of naval strategy in the Pacific Ocean. I offer no 
opinion as to the probability or otherwise of a war between the 
United States—or the British Empire—on the one hand and Japan 
on the other; nor do I attempt to speculate on the possibility of 
alliances in the event of war. 


de STUDENTS of war, the physical conditions likely to 
govern an armed conflict in the Pacific present a fascinating field 
for exploration. At the outset we are confronted by an arena s0 
vast as almost to defy conception. In the case of an American- 
Japanese struggle, the war zone would extend north to south 
from the Bering Sea to the Equator and east to west from Panama 
to the Yellow Sea. Intermediate bases are few and far between. 
On the direct route from Honolulu to Tokyo, some 3,400 miles, 
there is not a single United States base capable of supplying the 
simplest needs of a battle fleet. It at once becomes evident, there- 
fore, that the cruising endurance of ships must be a decisive factor 
in Pacific strategy. 

Compared with the old-time sailing vessel, the mobility of the 
modern steam-driven man-of-war is exceedingly limited. A battle- 
ship steaming at its most economical speed (9 knots) has a radius 
of only 15,000 miles; the corresponding figure for a cruiser of the 
10,000-ton class is 18,000 miles, and for a destroyer 5,000 miles. 
These data apply to typical American ships, in all of which the 
cruising radius is superior to that of foreign vessels, It need hardly 
be ‘said, however, that ships dare not proceed at very low speed 
in waters where enemy submarines are likely to be encountered. 
The menace of underwater attack would keep them moving at a 
relatively fast pace, and it therefore follows that a ship’s maximum 
range at economical speed is no real guide to its operating radius 
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in the immediate war zone. At full power a battleship can travel 
only 6,000 miles, a cruiser 2,500, and a destroyer goo miles. These, 
| believe, are the accepted figures for United States warships. 

Here it is apposite to refer to a technical development which 
eventually may restore to warships the liberty of action they en- 
joyed in the days of sail. If in future battleships, cruisers, and other 
fighting craft Diesel engines are substituted for steam, a very 
marked increase in mobility will result, and operations which can- 
not be undertaken with the present type of vessel would become 
perfectly feasible. It is estimated that with Diesel engines a battleship 
could travel 50,000 miles on one load of fuel, a cruiser 58,000 miles, 
and a destroyer 16,000 miles. Clearly the introduction of Diesel 
propulsion for warships would revolutionize existing principles of 
naval strategy; but we are dealing with conditions as they are now 
and are likely to remain for some years to come. 

In the hypothetical case of a war between the United States 
and Japan, if it is assumed that the United States would seek to 
force a decision by bringing its armed strength to bear against 
Japan, the problem would be one of concentrating American sea, 
air and land power in the decisive zone—that is, the Western 
Pacific. For reasons too numerous to detail here it is in the last 
degree improbable that Japan would undertake any large offensive 
against the American mainland or even Hawaii. To do so would 
be to dissipate its forces and play right into American hands. With 
all the advantages of a position ideal for waging an offensive- 
defensive campaign in its own waters, Japan would be mad to 
attempt any big stroke across the Pacific. 

The initiative therefore would rest with America, which would 
have the formidable task of spanning the Pacific. This would have 
to be done so effectively as to bring the full weight of American 
armament into play, while at the same time fending off attack on 
a necessarily vulnerable line of communications, which might leave 
the expeditionary force “in the air,” exposed to annihilation in 
detail. Whether this could be done at all is a question on which 
experts differ. American strategists appear to consider it possible, 
but Japanese and European observers as a whole are skeptical. The 
difficulties may be briefly summarized as follows: 
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As long as treaty restrictions remain in force the United States 
will have at most a 35 per cent superiority in naval tonnage over 
Japan. That is a very narrow margin to support a naval offensive 
across three to four thousand miles of water against an enemy 
whose own fleet occupies a defensive position comparable in strength 
to the Hindenburg Line. On the outbreak of war, no doubt, 
immense programs of new construction would be put in hand, but 
judging by experience it would be eighteen months to two years 
before really heavy reinforcements, such as capital ships and large 
cruisers, would become available. During this period the Japanese 
dockyards also would be working at high pressure. Eventually the 
superior resources of the United States would turn the balance, but 
for many months, if not years, the relative strength of the contend- 
ing fleets would remain substantially unaltered. 
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awatt must be considered the main base for the support of an 

American offensive. Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, lies 2,100 miles 
southwest of San Francisco and is unquestionably one of the real 
key positions of the Pacific. From all accounts this base is very in- 
adequately equipped to serve the needs of a great fleet operating 
under war conditions. It has, apparently, only one dock capable of 
taking a capital ship, and does not possess more than a fraction 
of the storage accommodation for fuel, ammunition, and other sup- 
plies essential to the maintenance of such a fleet in fighting trim. 
At the moment of writing, an American withdrawal from the 
Philippines seems to be imminent. Cavite, the naval base at Manila, 
must therefore be deleted from the list of United States fleet war 
stations. I rather fancy that American strategists will breathe a 
sigh of relief if this proves to be the case. In a war with Japan the 
Philippines would be an unqualified liability, impossible to de- 
fend and destined to fall an easy prey to the enemy. 

Guam, 1,510 miles due east from Manila, and another key posi- 
tion, must, it appears, also-be stricken from the list. It has no docks 
or other base facilities, nor can these be provided so long as the 
Washington Treaty remains in force. In relinquishing the right 
to develop this island as a naval station the United States made 
a very considerable strategic sacrifice, losing what might have been 
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made its principal war base in the Western Pacific. With Guam as 
a well-found base it would have been feasible for an American 
fleet to fight in Japanese waters, for the island is less than 1,400 
miles from Tokyo. Under present conditions, however, Guam 
would no doubt be gobbled up by Japan in the first weeks of war. 
A Japanese aerodrome has been built at Saipan, two hours’ flight 
away. Even though intended for civil aircraft, its existence would 
facilitate the taking of Guam by Japan. 

Wake Island, some 1,000 miles northeast of Guam, and Midway 
Island, 1,130 miles northwest of Honolulu, are often mentioned 
as potential American bases, but both are sadly deficient even in 
the physical attributes necessary for the purpose. Both, no doubt, 
could be developed into emergency flect stations at heavy cost, 
and they are important as stepping stones for a potential expedi- 
tion, but their actual value is hard to assess. 

Appreciating the realities of the situation American strategists for 
some years past have been casting about for other points from 
which the fleet and its ancillaries could operate with effect in the 
event of trouble with Japan. One such point has been found at 
Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutian Islands, which thrust out into 
the Pacific from Alaska. This port with its approaches has re- 
cently been surveyed by the United States Navy and it is under- 
stood a decision has been reached to equip it as a secondary naval 
and air base. Dutch Harbor is 2,500 miles from Tokyo, so that a 
fleet based on it would be within striking range of Japanese waters, 
though probably not near enough to exert decisive pressure. More- 
over, climatic conditions in these regions might disqualify Dutch 
Harbor as a war base for several months of the year. 

Noting the figures of warship cruising range given above, and 
with a chart of the Pacific before him, the reader will be able to 
appreciate for himself the extraordinary difficulties surrounding an 
American offensive against Japan. Some years ago, in a book deal- 
ing with Pacific strategy, I observed that the man least to be en- 
vied was the admiral destined to command the United States fleet 
in a war with Japan. Not long afterwards | received a letter from 
an American officer—who subsequently became commander-in- 
chief—which began with the words: “You've said it!” 
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Let us now consider the situation as it would be likely to de. 
velop in the first stage of an imaginary war. The main United 
States fleet would be stationed at Honolulu. Cruiser, submarine, 
and aircraft patrols would be active in these waters, particularly 
to northward, to guard against the improbable contingency of a 
Japanese raid either on Hawaii itself or the American mainland. 
The fleet at Pearl Harbor would be fed from the depots of Mare 
Island, San Diego, and Bremerton, on the distant mainland. The 
only peril to its communications would be from the big submarine 
cruisers of which Japan has a considerable number. These vessels 
are capable of crossing the Pacific, remaining in American waters 
for several weeks, and returning to their base without replenishing 
fuel. Even two or three such craft cruising between Hawaii and 
the Californian coast might seriously embarrass the American naval 
command and necessitate the adoption of convoys for tankers, am- 
munition ships, and other supply units. They would also compel 
warships to travel at fairly high speed and thus restrict their radius 
of action. In view of all this it is a safe prediction that Japanese 
submarines would appear to the eastward of Hawaii very soon after 
the outbreak of war. 

As a counter-measure, American submarines might be dispatched 
to operate in Japanese waters, At the present time, however, there 
are only six or seven American boats sufficiently large for trans- 
Pacific work, and it would take at least a year to build new sub- 
marines of cruiser tonnage, say 1,600 to 2,500 tons. Some of the 
big Japanese boats are minelayers, and these might be sent to 
mine the approaches to Pearl Harbor and even to the mainland 
bases. When it is remembered that during the world war German 
submarines much smaller than the present Japanese boats crossed 
the Atlantic and laid scores of mines off the American coast, the 
menace of Japanese mines off Hawaii and San Francisco, perhaps 
even off Panama, is not lightly to be disregarded. An efficient mine- 
sweeping organization at the principal American base would there- 
fore be essential. 

Apart from submarine and minelaying raids and counter-raids 
it is difficult to visualize any great activity at sea in the opening 
stages of the campaign. On the other hand, the American naval 
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staff might have some surprises in store. For example, a squadron 
of aircraft carriers—say the Lexington, Saratoga, Yorktown and 
Enterprise, with a total of nearly 300 machines—with cruiser and 
destroyer escort, could leave Dutch Harbor to raid the Japanese 
naval bases of Yokosuka and Kure, perhaps even Tokyo itself and 
other great centers of population. Whether this form of warfare, 
ruthless and necessarily involving grave risk to non-combatants, 
would be approved by the United States Administration remains 
roblematical. Nothing in recent history suggests that future wars 
are likely to be waged with kid gloves. Civilized belligerents may 
start with the best intentions, resolved to fight only in a gentle- 
manly manner; but when the enemy is found, or thought to be 
found, hitting below the belt, it becomes not merely a temptation 
but a duty to retaliate in kind. The Japanese, at all events, antici- 
pate heavy air raids in a war with America. Judging from news- 
paper comment, Japan fears the United States aircraft-carriers more 
than the whole battle fleet. 

It does not follow, however, that bombing raids on Japan would 
be a simple business. Thanks to its numerous submarines, its multi- 
tude of surface patrol craft, and its large and growing air force, 
Japan is well able to establish around its coasts a cordon which it 
would be exceedingly difficult to penetrate without detection. Actu- 
ally, therefore, a raiding expedition from Dutch Harbor would 
run a grave risk of being intercepted by superior forces long 
before it got within range of its objective; and of all modern naval 
units the aircraft-carrier is most vulnerable. One or two well-placed 
bombs or gun projectiles striking the flight deck might put the 
biggest carrier out of commission. 

Also it is quite possible that Japan, anticipating a blow from 
the direction of the Aleutian Islands, might choose to strike first. 
Japan will shortly have four carriers of high speed, accommodat- 
ing a total of 220 machines. These vessels would have an excellent 
chance of getting within bombing range of Dutch Harbor un- 
detected, since for a considerable part of the voyage they would hug 
a friendly coast whence no warning of their approach could pos- 
sibly come. For these reasons it is unwise to attach too great an 
importance to air power in the campaign we are considering. For 
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the United States to use this weapon with telling effect a base or 
bases within a few hundred miles of the Japanese coast would be 
indispensable. Where is that base to be found, and, still more to 
the point, how is it to be seized in the teeth of a fleet which in 
local waters might have equality, if not actual superiority, in fight- 


ing power? 


- THERE were no such thing as public opinion the American high 
command, facing war with Japan, might confine itself to a 
purely defensive plan of strategy in the Eastern Pacific. The United 
States Navy as at present constituted, and still more as it will be 
organized when current building programs have matured, would 
have no difficulty in guarding all American territories other than 
the Philippines and Guam from serious attack. Isolated Japanese 
raiders, whether submarine or surface, might penetrate the cordon 
from time to time, but they could not inflict really vital damage. 
American trade with the Far East would remain in abeyance for 
the duration of the war, but the United States could afford this 
loss far better than Japan could endure the collapse of its trans- 
Pacific commerce, which is an exceedingly important item in the 
Japanese commercial budget. 

Public opinion, however, molded by the popular press, is apt 
to take a hand in modern war strategy. This introduces the psycho- 
logical factor which also plays a definite part in modern warfare. 
In the event of a war prolonged for months without decisive vic- 
tories for either side, the strain on the civilian populations would 
be very great, and would severely test their ability to bear stolidly 
the mental and financial strain inevitable in a war of such sig- 
nificance. This would be reflected in a strain on the prestige of 
the men at the head of affairs, and on the conduct of the news- 
papers. Neither America nor Japan has yet undergone the test of 
a modern war, with victory long deferred and uncertain. The 
modern wars of both countries have been comparatively short, and 
have been made easier to endure by the encouragement of early 
preliminary successes. The truth is that Japan has never yet faced 
an enemy of the first class; the Russian army of 1904-05 was not 
in first-class fighting order. In this respect there would be perhaps 
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| a certain psychological advantage on the American side. In Amer- 


ica, on the other hand, owing to the democratic tradition of im- 
patience and of demanding results from statesmen, a popular de- 
mand for “action” might arise, after a few months of stalemate in 


| the Pacific, causing the political heads of the nation to order 


expeditions which the strategists would be forced to organize 
against their own better judgment. Reverses, defeats, perhaps disas- 
ters might follow, with repetitions of the Dardanelles campaign 
under infinitely greater difficulties. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that if the United States 
is really determined to intervene in the Far East in defense of 
the Open Door or on idealistic grounds, it must obviously be pre- 
pared to reshape its armament policy on lines very different from 
those which it is now pursuing. Not only must the navy be re- 
inforced much more heavily than Washington Treaty obligations 
allow, but naval bases in the Western Pacific must be established 
without delay. In the meantime, all those who are interested in 
Pacific strategy may well be urged to study large maps and to 
acquaint themselves, however slightly, with what naval officers call 
“logistics,” which may be defined as the material elements of naval 
warfare—the cruising range of various types of ships, problems of 
fuel, provision and ammunition supply and so forth. This sug- 
gestion is offered with all due diffidence, but I venture to think 
that if it were followed there would be fewer fantastic forecasts of 
the course of a war between the United States and Japan, and, 
consequently, less “war talk,” not only in Japan and America but 
in other countries. 
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CANADA AND NAVAL RIVALRY 
IN THE PACIFIC 


H. F. Ancus 


Ls THE March number of Paciric Arrairs, Commander 
de Booy analyzed the situation which is developing in the Pacific 
as a result of the policies and armaments of Japan, the United 
States and Great Britain. This situation is of intense interest to 
all countries bordering on the Pacific, whether or not they con- 
sider that their own economic life is immediately imperilled. But 
the quality of the interest is not the same in the different countries, 

Canada’s position is unique. It is probable that Canadians in gen- 
eral think of themselves as passive spectators of events for which 
they have no responsibility and from which they would do well 
to hold aloof. Yet it would be possible for an historian to contend 
that Canadian policy has had momentous consequences and that 
Canadian diplomacy is entitled to the highest praise for its skillful 
and unobtrusive defense of national interests. If, as Commander 
de Booy maintains, “Japan emerged as the real victor at the 
Washington naval conference of 1921,” it was Canada which had 
been the victor at the Imperial Conference held in London in the 
summer of that year. For, at this conference, the Canadian prime 
minister had succeeded in securing a decision to terminate the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This decisive intervention has carried 
with it a definite responsibility for subsequent developments in the 
Pacific Area, but in reality Canadian responsibilities arose at an 
earlier date. 

Indeed, Canada’s responsibilities for the present situation are four- 
fold. In the first place Canada is one of the countries which have 
closed their doors to immigration from Japan. This action was taken 
in the most inoffensive possible way, by the conclusion of a series 
of “gentlemen’s agreements” with Japan, which have restricted the 
number of immigrants who may receive passports in any one year 
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: rst to 450 and finally to 150. Canadians believe that substantial 
“exclusion has thus been maintained without giving the offense to 
Dapanese opinion which was occasioned by the American Exclu- 


“sion Act of 1924. 


If Canada has thus played a discreet part in making it impos- 


“sible for Japan to rely on emigration as a remedy for its popula- 
Aion problem, it has also contributed, equally discreetly, to 
' obstructing the progress of industrialization in Japan. As Com- 

P}mander de Booy points out, Japan can become an industrial nation 


y if it can find markets for its manufactures in which can be 


Tobtained the money needed to pay for imports of raw materials. 
Canada is thoroughly protectionist and its trade balance runs 


heavily against Japan. 


In these two ways Canada has held its sector in the encirclement 


a of Japan, without any feeling of guilt or responsibility. Canadian 
Jopinion demanded this action and was righteously conscious of de- 
}manding nothing which was not generally recognized as within 
|} the rights of any nation. But it obviously became important that 
'} Canadian policy should ensure that, if Japan sought to break the 
5 circle which was being drawn, the Canadian sector should not ap- 
J pear as the most inviting point of attack. The machinery pro- 
'} vided by the League of Nations, in which both Canada and Japan 
|) were enthusiastic members, appeared to provide a bond of union— 
"Ja bond which had no counterpart in so far as the relations of 
) Japan and the United States were concerned. And in 1928 pro- 
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vision was made for direct diplomatic intercourse between Canada 
and Japan. This third aspect of Canadian policy has been the 
maintenance of consistently friendly relations with Japan. 

The fourth and most significant expression of Canadian policy 
has already been noticed. The maintenance of friendly relations 
with Japan could not be allowed to imperil cordial relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, and at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1921 Canada used all its influence to induce Great Britain 
to terminate the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Mr. Meighen’s speech on 
this occasion has been praised as a model of persuasion and argu- 
ment. It overcame the opposition of Australia and New Zealand. 
It was crowned with success. The alliance was superseded at Wash- 
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Cana 
ington by the Four-Power Treaty, to which the United States and they 
France were parties. fores 

We must examine the consequences of this arrangement for JB is. f 


Canada and for Japan. Canada escaped from a position which other 
was becoming embarrassing. Canadians had no serious objection to 
the Japanese Alliance in itself. The newspapers in British Colum. 
bia, the province most directly concerned in Canadian relations for tl 
with Japan and most strongly opposed to Japanese immigration, 


i iene It w 
5 were in favor of maintaining the alliance. The objection to this FR crab 
f course lay in the effect of the alliance on opinion in the United King 
$i a . . : . 

‘ States. The first objective of Canadian policy is to prevent serious ence, 


pa 


misunderstandings between Great Britain and the United States. Was 
War between these two countries would obviously place Canada 
in an intolerable position. 


Snes : 


j i . Of course, there was no danger of war. The Anglo-Japanese Al- J ie 
; s liance was explicit in exempting Great Britain from any possible the 

i" obligation to enter so fratricidal a conflict; but distrust there might pow 

- be. The United States seemed more or less committed to a policy ai 
i of the Open Door in the Far East. Its interpretation of this policy ful 

be and the degree of its insistence on the Open Door might vary Inde 

£ : from time to time, and there might easily be a difference of seer 

ie b: opinion between the United States and Japan as to what consti- ones 

ch tuted an Open Door. There might also be differences of opinion at 

as to what constituted the territorial integrity of China. It was bet- a ¢ 

ter, from Canada’s point of view, that the support of Great Britain dine 

should not be pledged to Japan in such matters, and it was de- Gon 

sirable that neither the American Government nor the American aoti 

press should have any excuse for holding Great Britain respon- to t 

sible for what Japan might do. So Canada insisted on terminating Vv 

the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in the interest of good relations be- opit 

tween the British Commonwealth and the United States, taking ta | 

what a cynical historian might term a fitting revenge for Britain's aia 

conduct of the Alaska boundary negotiations, in which Canadian for 

opinion thought that Canadian interests were sacrificed in the same we 

holy cause. just 

Beyond a doubt, Canadian statesmen did what the Canadian lee 

people wanted. It is for the judicious historian to say whether pris 
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they were diabolically clever or incredibly naive. They must have 
foreseen (but did they foresee?) that Japan would be driven by 
its food and population problem to extend, in one way or an- 
other, its control of the mainland of Asia. If Canadian statesmen 
wished to make this development inevitable and at the same time 
to disclaim any responsibility for it, they were extremely clever, 
for this is exactly what they accomplished. Honors must be shared. 
It was Mr. Meighen who convinced British statesmen of the de- 
sirability of terminating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It was Mr. 
King who was in office at the time of the Washington Confer- 
ence, and it was Sir Robert Borden who represented Canada at 


Washington. 


apan left the conference no longer an ally of Great Britain, but, 
J on the other hand, free to build a fleet that could dominate 
the Far East. without fear of competition from the other naval 
powers. Had the alliance remained intact, Japan might have felt 
more secure as against the U. S. 5S. R. and might have found peace- 
ful means of safeguarding its economic interests in Manchuria. 
Indeed, the influence of its ally would have been a powerful de- 
terrent from methods of unnecessary violence. Without the alli- 
ance, Japan had to take steps to protect its position from interference 
at sea in the case of becoming involved on the mainland. This, 
as Commander de Booy has shown, Japan has done with extraor- 
dinary success. At the cost of membership in the League of Na- 
tions, Japan has secured control of Manchuria, and has now given 
notice terminating the Washington Five-Power Treaty, refusing 
to be bound by the old naval ratios. 

What are the effects of these developments on Canada? Canadian 
opinion was sharply divided on the question of Japanese action 
in Manchuria. Business circles, and perhaps the general public 
also, rather welcomed the substitution of “Japanese law and order” 
for what was called “Chinese latent anarchy.” Business opinion 
was inclined to think that, in this as in other matters, the end 
justified the means. Supporters of the League of Nations were ve- 
hement in their denunciation of the manner in which the enter- 
prise had been conducted and were in despair as to the extent to 
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which confidence in the peace machinery of the world had been 
impaired. There had been nothing like it since the American 
Senate had refused to give effect to Mr. Wilson’s undertakings— 
the refusal which had nearly led to the renewal of the Anglo. 
Japanese Alliance. 

But Canadian opinion was not in the least alarmed as to Canada’s 
security. Whether by design or accident, Canadian interests have 
been well protected in the situation which has developed, fraught 
though it may be with danger to many of the States which border 
on the Pacific. Japan’s expansion seems to be taking the direction 
which, if Japan must expand, Canadians would wish it to take. 
And yet Canadians can profess in all sincerity to be shocked by 
Japan’s breach of faith. No onerous duties have been imposed on 
Canada as a member of the League of Nations, though there has 
been no flinching on Canada’s part from the consequences of 
membership. Not only has no distrust developed between the 
United States and Great Britain, but these two countries have 
been brought closer together by being confronted by similar prob- 
lems. And yet there has been no breach between Great Britain 
and Japan. Indeed, both Canada’s conduct and Great Britain’s have 
been beyond reproach. 

The worst probable outcome of the situation is that Great Britain 
and the United States may prefer to spend more money on their 
navies rather than accept armament restrictions which would give 
Japan equality at a low cost. This action, if it occurs, will not in- 
volve Canada in any expense and, so far as can be foreseen, both 
these navies are likely to be influential in maintaining interests 
which are identical with those of Canada. 

In the meantime, Canadians can congratulate themselves not only 
on their unfortified southern frontier but also on their practically 
unfortified west coast. They are not likely to add a gun to their de- 
fenses or a man to the establishment of their active militia, nor 
are they likely to concentrate both their ships of war in the Pacific. 
Even Japan will be able to cite Canada as an example of the 
dignified and trustful calm with which orderly nations behave. 
Better still, no awkward political issues will be raised in Canada. 
Those who desire an isolationist policy, those who would support 
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Great Britain right or wrong, those who identify support of the 
Empire and support of the League of Nations, and those who 
wish for energetic development of the Collective System, are all 
satisfied. And so are the taxpayers at large. 

It is true that there are possibilities which are not so pleasant, 
but they are remote possibilities which Canada could have done 
nothing to avoid. In the first place, Japan may come into conflict 
with the U. S. S. R. The fact that the Soviet Union has joined the 
League of Nations makes this a more serious matter for Canada 
than it would otherwise have been. But it has come to be recog- 
nized that belligerent members of the League cannot count on 
any positive assistance from their fellow members, and that col- 
lective action will be kept at the level at which the assistance of 
the United States can be obtained. If, then, Great Britain and the 
United States, with the backing of the rest of the world, do feel 
bound to go to the help of the U. S. S. R., no very great harm 
can come of it. Canadian opinion considers that these two coun- 
tries in alliance are invincible, and even that they are so obviously 
invincible that no country would attempt to resist them. 

Very remote indeed is the chance of either of them having to 
fight separately against Japan, at a time when Japan had no enemy 
on the mainland of Asia. But let us suppose that the worst comes 
to the worst. The first case is that of a conflict between the 
United States and Japan. Canada’s status is that of a neutral who 
is a member of the League of Nations and of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It is a safe status. No belligerent would at- 
tack a neutral who was so well connected. 

The second case is that of a war between Great Britain and 
Japan. Britain has shown itself remarkably pacific. Commander de 
Booy praises its cautious policy. One must therefore suppose a 
war thrust upon Great Britain by Japan, who must, at the same 
time, watch its three other neighbors: the Soviet Union, China 
and the United States. The hypothesis is already improbable. Can 
one seriously go on to imagine an attack on Canada, the very act 
most likely to arouse the United States to action? It seems clear 
that Canada could maintain its freedom of choice until the last 
possible moment and, if it wished, either declare its complete neu- 
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trality (secession from the Commonwealth), or some sort of pas- 
sive belligerency in which its activity would be confined to interning 
enemy reservists, placing an embargo on trade with the enemy, and 


repelling raids. 


S° Canapians look on events in the Far East with confidence 

that their own immediate interests are in no serious peril. Are 
they living in a fool’s paradise? In classical tragedies a hero, who 
is guilty of hubris, sees the supports on which he most relies 
stripped from him, one by one, until he is faced with utter disaster, 
Could such a fate conceivably await Canada, or has the hand of 
destiny lost its cunning? 

Suppose that there is no armament race and that the United 
States develops the policy of complete neutrality, which is in the 
air, by abandoning its unilateral system of collective security, called 
the Monroe doctrine, and by solemnly declaring that in no cir- 
cumstances will it go to war unless its own territory is invaded or 
its nationals in foreign lands are ill-treated. Canada’s position would 
be transformed overnight and it would be in danger of becoming 
the weakest of the sectors by which Japan is encircled. It might, 
of course, continue to rely on the good will of Japan towards a 
nation which had given no real provocation and whose relations 
with Japan are, as we have seen, particularly friendly. But many 
Canadians, rightly or wrongly, distrust Japan at least as much as 
they would distrust any other nation. They would seek to 
strengthen Canada’s position. 

Canada might begin by asking other members of the British 
Commonwealth for a positive assurance that they would come to 
its assistance if it were attacked. If ironical destiny were in control, 
they would reply, in words which Canada has used on occasion, 
that in the event of a crisis they would consult their parliaments, 
but that they would not make commitments in advance. How in- 
deed could these be necessary, since the League of Nations was there 
and they were all members of it? One’s own words are not always 
soothing, and Canada might respond by seeking admission to the 
American Union. This admission might well be refused, for our 
initial hypothesis is that the United States is pursuing a policy of 
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extreme isolationism, and it might appear mad to expose Ameri- 
can farmers to the competition of Canadian wheat. 

The next step to be taken would depend on Canada’s morale. 
Canada might begin to arm on the European scale and consult 
experts as to whether it should defend the coast or make the Rockies 
its line of resistance. The objective might be to gain time during 
which the parliaments of other members of the Commonwealth 
might hold debates, and propaganda might be addressed to the 
American Congress. But if Canadian citizens refused to arm and 
panic conditions began to develop on the west coast, British Colum- 
bia might graciously offer to secede and seek admission to the 
American Union, bringing as its dowry an overland route to 
Alaska. Thus peace-loving Canadians might be sheltered from the 
storms of the Pacific. 

However, our task is not to write tragedies, but to discuss politi- 
cal situations. The most fantastic of hypotheses are required be- 
fore we can plunge Canada into danger. One has to denature in 
succession the psychology of nation after nation: the United States, 
Great Britain, the Dominions, the United States once more, Can- 
ada, British Columbia and, last but not least in degree of trans- 
formation, Japan. Let us return to firmer ground. 

At the moment of writing the probability is not war but armed 
peace. As Commander de Booy points out, armaments, even if they 
are never used, affect the bargaining power of those who possess 
them. It seems unduly pessimistic to say that armament races must 
lead to war. The experience of the Great War at most proves that 
they will lead to war if (a) there is a balance of forces in two op- 
posing groups and (b) each group has reason to believe that it can 
win rapidly and at moderate cost. It is doubtful whether naval 
forces in the Pacific can produce a balance of forces. It is almost 
certain that they could not produce a situation in which each of 
two hostile groups could expect an easy victory. 

For a time these armaments may be an expensive, but tolerably 
efficient, substitute for the peace system which has been so thor- 
oughly discredited that Commander de Booy makes no allusion 
to it. As has been explained, Canada gets this substitute for noth- 
ing or, if it finds this situation humiliating, for whatever it chooses 
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to pay. Like a guest at a Japanese inn, it can make its gifts the 
measure of its own prestige. Diplomatic bargaining does not con. 
cern Canada very seriously. Canada would like to get wider trade 
opportunities in Manchuria, without recognizing Manchukuo, bu 
no Canadian action could do more for Canada than Great Britain 
and the United States, who do not seek exclusive advantages, 
would do in any case. Canada would dislike a revision upwards of 
the “gentlemen’s agreements,” but Japan could have no motive for 
driving a hard bargain on this point. 

Canada takes a very distant interest in the vast political changes 
which are, no doubt, impending on the mainland of Asia, and 
vaguely realizes that, in the long run, these may have immense 
repercussions. Canadians have never dreamed of trying to control 
these changes. Their principal interest would lie in the possibility 
of new markets opening for Canadian exports. For Canadians deal 
in forest products, foodstuffs, copper and nickel: commodities 
which are in demand both in peace and war. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE FISHERIES 
CONTROVERSY* 


BARBARA WERTHEIM 


a May of this year negotiations were to be opened be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan for revision of the present 
Fishery Convention. Originally concluded in 1928, this Conven- 
tion was to last until 1936, after which it was to be automatically 
renewed for twelve years, unless notice of intention to revise or 
terminate the treaty were given by one or both of the contract- 
ing parties. As it has never regulated the situation to the satis- 
faction of either Japan or the Soviets, as temporary pacts had 
to be made to supplement its defects, and as, during the period 
since its inception, frequent disagreements over the operation of the 
fisheries have arisen, causing a good deal of ill feeling, both coun- 
tries are anxious to make a more workable setulement. Although 
neither has as yet given formal notice to this effect, there is no 
doubt that it will be forthcoming. Thus the problem, which has 
for so long been a subject of controversy in Russo-Japanese relations, 
may possibly be so regulated as to eliminate its pernicious elements. 

To understand the controversy, the difficulties in the way of solu- 
tion and the attitudes of the disputants, a knowledge of the back- 
ground of the problem is necessary. For centuries fishing has been 
one of the chief occupations of the Japanese, records showing that 
they were engaged in operations off Saghalin as early as 1752. Later, 
operations were extended to other parts of the Northern Seas. This 
region means everything north of the forty-second parallel; that 
is, everything above the northern tip of Honshu, the main island of 

* This article has been prepared in the Tokyo Office of the I.P.R. International 


Secretariat, partly on the basis of material translated from the Japanese magazine 
“International Understanding,” but mostly on the basis of newspaper and official 


“reports and of interviews in Tokyo. 
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Japan proper. This includes the northern part of the Japan Sea, 
between Hokkaido and the Maritime Province of Siberia, and the 
Okhotsk and Behring Seas on either side of the peninsula of Kam. 
chatka; in all about 3,367,000 square kilometers. Of this area the 
Behring Sea represents about 57 per cent, the Okhotsk Sea about 
37 per cent and the Japan Sea about 6 per cent. 

As might be expected when one country conducts activities 
within or near the territorial waters of another, frequent collisions 
have occurred. In the hope of avoiding them, the Japanese several 
times approached the Russian Government with the object of con- 
cluding an agreement which would sanction their fishing in Rus- 
sian marginal seas. Partial success was achieved under the Saghalin- 
Kuriles Exchange Treaty of 1875, granting Japanese the right to 
fish in Russian waters off Kamchatka on a most-favored nation 
basis. In the years following, Japanese fishing in the north increased 
steadily, although they charged the Russians with restricting their 
activities by discriminatory practices. Their efforts to improve the 
situation, however, were without avail until after the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, which enabled Japan to impose its own terms. The 
Japanese then acquired the legal right to fish in other Russian 
waters besides Kamchatka, and under more favorable conditions. 

These rights were established by the Portsmouth Treaty of 1995, 
following which a special Fishery Convention was concluded in 
1907, with provision for renewal after a period of twelve years. 
When the time came, however, the Tsarist Government was no 
longer in power and Japan had not yet recognized the new Soviet 
regime. Lack of diplomatic relations made it impossible to renew 
the old or negotiate a new treaty. Thus for the next few years 
Japan was back in the old position of fishing in Russian waters 
without the treaty right to do so. Since the Soviet Government was 
then fully occupied with internal affairs and had not yet con- 
solidated its hold on its own Far Eastern borders, it was unable 
to protest effectively against Japanese activities, which were there- 
fore carried on with impunity. 

But after a few years, during which the Soviet Government had 
succeeded in establishing itself firmly and in extending its control 
to the Pacific coast, it became evident that Japan could no longer 
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continue working Soviet fisheries without the Soviet Government's 
consent. Although diplomatic relations had not yet been resumed, 
negotiations for recognition were pending, and with this under- 
standing a temporary agreement was reached in 1924, restoring 
the status quo of the Fishery Convention of 1907. In January, 1925, 
the Peking Treaty by which Japan formally recognized the U.S.S.R. 
was concluded; Article III stated that the high contracting parties 


| were to proceed to revise the 1907 Convention, taking into con- 


sideration such changes in general conditions as had occurred 
since then. Pending such revision the Soviet Union engaged to 


» continue leasing the fisheries to Japanese subjects according to the 


temporary agreement of 1924. 

Begun in Moscow in December, 1925, two years of involved 
negotiation ensued before the new Fishery Convention was enacted, 
in January, 1928. The treaty did not altogether justify the time and 
effort expended, since it failed to cover several fundamental points 


) which were certain to give rise to disagreement. Nevertheless the 
) terms in general were fairly comprehensive and a brief review of 


them will help to make clear the background of the problem. 
Article I grants to Japanese subjects the right to fish along the 
coastal possessions of the U.S.S.R. in the Japan, Okhotsk and 
Behring Seas, with certain specified exceptions. The provisions 
then proceed to cover the leasing of the fishery lots at annual public 
auctions in Vladivostok (as had been the practice under the 1907 
treaty), the use of the coast for landing, preparing and storing the 
fish, the licensing of boats and crews, the question of taxes, fees 
and imposts, the export and import of fish caught in territorial 
waters, and other technical points. 

Since 1928 this treaty, supplemented by two subsequent agree- 
ments, has regulated or failed to regulate Japanese fishing in Rus- 
sian waters. Its defects have allowed frequent disagreements and 
conflicts to arise, which have added to the strain on Russo-Japanese 
relations already brought about by the railroad and frontier dis- 
putes. To understand the reason for these disagreements one must 
know something of the system under which Japan exercises the 
right to exploit the Soviet fisheries. As mentioned above the Soviet 
authorities hold an auction each year at which Soviet and Japanese 
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fishery interests bid for the leases of the fishery lots. Presupposed 
in such a scheme is the problem of the rate of exchange, between 
the ruble and the yen, at which Japan should pay rent. It is with 
this point that controversy has been mainly concerned. 

Under the terms of the 1928 treaty no provision was made con- 
cerning the exchange rate, with the result that conflict was in. 
evitable. In lieu of a definite stipulation, a de facto rate of 40 sen 
to the ruble was agreed upon; this lasted for some time, payments 
being made through the Vladivostok branch of the Bank of Chosen, 
But the lack of certainty caused conditions to become so involved 
that it became evident that some supplementary arrangement would 
soon have to be made. What immediately precipitated it was the 
enforced closing by the Soviet authorities of the Bank of Chosen, 
which was discovered to have been buying “bootleg” rubles, selling 
them again to the Japanese at a reported price of 27 or 28 sen. 
Following this, an agreement was reached between Foreign Min- 
ister Shidehara and Ambassador Troyanovsky on April 26, 1931, 
which fixed the exchange rate at 32.5 sen per ruble. 

But inherent in the fiscal policy of the Soviet Government is the 
fact that the value of the ruble within the Union is entirely inde- 
pendent of its value in the open market; this meant that there was 
a distinct discrepancy between the 32.5 sen rate representing the 
theoretical value of the gold ruble as a unit of international ex- 
change, and the value of the domestic or paper ruble. Since the 
Government could not officially allow the ruble to circulate at dif- 
ferent rates outside and inside the country, to circumvent this 
difficulty it was arranged that the Japanese should buy the bonds 
of a certain Aco company, a Soviet fisheries trust, at the 32.5 sen 
rate, in this way effecting payment of the rents. 

For a while it seemed that trouble was thus eliminated, at least 
as far as the exchange rate was concerned, but in 1934 matters 
once more came to an impasse. Already in July, 1933, the instal- 
ment on the rent due for the second half year had been rejected, on 
the ground that payments could no longer be made at the 32.5 sen 
rate, because the Aco bond issue had reached its limit and there 
were no more bonds available. Nothing definite was settled at this 
time, but in January, 1934, a month before the annual auction was 
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to be held, the Soviet officials in Vladivostok informed the Japanese 
that according to instructions from Moscow the exchange rate 
for the new bids was to be raised to 75 sen; in short, to be doubled. 
They further demanded that an extra amount be paid to cover the 
rent for the second half year of 1933, calculated at the new rate. 
Japanese interests would thus be called upon to pay approximately 
four instead of two million yen in rents. 

As might be expected, they flatly refused to do so, their stand 
being backed up by a formal protest to Moscow from the Japanese 
Foreign Office. The Soviet Government replied that since the yen 
had depreciated to forty per cent of its par value, Japan could not 
in all fairness expect to continue paying the rents as if its currency 
were still worth what it had been in 1931. In answer to this, the 
Foreign Office maintained that as the ruble was not in any case 
accepted as a unit of international exchange, the depreciation of 
the yen on the international market could not affect it, and insisted 
that the Shidehara-Troyanovsky agreement was still in force, and 
that the act of the Soviet Government in arbitrarily raising the 32.5 
sen rate was a violation of the letter of the treaty. The agreement 
in question had, as a matter of fact, included no stipulation as to 
how long it was to remain valid, a circumstance which the Soviet 
Government pointed out. It agreed, however, to retract on the ques- 
tion of the 1933 rents, allowing them to be paid at the old ra‘e, 
but reiterated its insistence on a new rate for 1934. 

Up to the day of the auction, held on February 20th, Ambassador 
Ota continued to protest in Moscow, although without avail. On 
February 19th the Foreign Office spokesman issued a statement to 
the press saying that “the attitude of the Moscow Government is 
making a very bad impression on the Japanese Government” and 
concluding with a quotation from the memoirs of Viscount Ishii 
to the effect that “the Russians do not observe treaty commitments 
when matters of importance to them are involved.” Not un- 
naturally, feeling was running high when on the following day the 
auction was held. 

The Japanese, according to custom, accompanied their bids with 
certified checks for ruble amounts at the 32.5 sen rate. These bids 
were thrown out by the Soviet authorities. They contended that 
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Japan had been given due notice that the rate was now 75 sen to 
the ruble and that therefore the bids were invalid. Subsequently, 
when Ambassador Ota protested to Foreign Commissar Litvinoy, 
he was told that the Soviet Government was willing to hold a 
second auction of the remaining lots which had not been knocked 
down to Soviet bidders, and that this time checks at the 32.5 sen 
rate would be accepted, but considered only as part payment until 
a new rate could be decided upon by negotiation. This proposal 
was rejected, Japan continuing to insist that the Shidehara- 
Troyanovsky agreement still controlled the situation, and refusing 
to enter into discussion if it were to involve raising the exchange 
rate. 

Japan also refused to participate in a new auction, since that 
would imply acceptance of the Soviet contention that the old rate 
was invalid. Eventually the Japanese won their point and suc- 
ceeded in leasing the territories at the old rate, although the Soviet 
Government stated that it was accepting the payments only pro- 
visionally, on the condition that there should be a final adjustment 
of the exchange rate before the end of the year. Up to the moment, 
no new settlement has been made, but when the negotiations for 
revision of the treaty are opened in May, the problem of a new rate 
will be the most important point under discussion, and some de- 
cision will then have to be forthcoming. 


—— the negotiations leading to the 1928 Treaty it was im- 

possible to foresee all the eventualities that might arise. While 
difficulties over the exchange rate were still unsettled a second source 
of trouble became evident which revealed further the inadequacies 
of the treaty. This was the question of the annual uncertainty, from 
the Japanese point of view, as to the extent of the fishing territory 
which Japanese would be able to operate. It was difficult for them 
to conduct a commercial enterprise without the power to determine 
the extent of their own operations. The Soviet authorities could put 
up for, or withhold from, auction as many lots as they thought ad- 
visable, and since in the Soviet Union «1! business is to a greater or 
less degree State enterprise, their own fishery companies, or rather 
cooperative societies, did not suffer from the same uncertainty as did 
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the Japanese. As far as the Russians were concerned, the same ulti- 
mate authority controlled the auctions and the operation of the 
fisheries, and could regulate each to suit the other. 

Moreover Article II of the 1928 Treaty had set aside certain terri- 
tories which the Soviet Government was free to lease either to its 
own State enterprises or to the Japanese, without putting them up 
for auction. In the Final Protocol attached to the treaty it was 


stated that: 


In determining the fishery lots to be leased without auction to the 
state enterprises, the Government of the U.S.S.R. . . . having due regard 
to the reasonable desire which may be entertained by the Japanese sub- 
jects interested, and also to the fact that in 1927, that is at the time of the 
negotiations for the conclusion of the Fishery Convention, the fishery lots 
operated by the state enterprises did not amount to 20 per cent, while 
those operated by the Japanese exceeded 80 per cent of all the fishery 
lots then leased for exploitation, will confer with the Japanese Govern- 
ment before coming to a final decision as to the said determination. 


It should be noted that this clause represents, on the part of the 
Soviet Government, no definite promise not to allocate to its State 
enterprises as many lots as it may wish, but simply says that it will 


have “due regard” to Japanese interests and to the existing propor- 
tion leased to the Japanese and Russians respectively. In any event, 
as may be seen from the following table, although at the time of 
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the treaty the proportion was approximately six or seven to one (nine 
to one in the case of the crab fisheries) in favor of the Japanese, by 
1930 it was practically equal. . 

Japan felt that this state of affairs contained too great an element 
of uncertainty as to the future of its fishing activities and accord. 
ingly Mr. Hirota, then the new Ambassador to Moscow (now 
Foreign Minister) expressed the desire of his Government that some 
new arrangement be made. The outcome was the Hirota-Karakhan 
(the latter was Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs) Agreement 
of August 13, 1932, which ensured to the Japanese a fixed propor. 
tion of the total number of territories, which they could lease each 
year without bidding at auction, thus endowing the fishing interests 
with a certain amount of security which had been lacking heretofore, 
As the agreement was to last only until the expiration of the present 
treaty, Japan is hoping to incorporate a similar provision in the new 
treaty, or perhaps even an extended provision covering a fixed lease 
of all the territories, thus doing away with the system of auction 
altogether. If that does not prove feasible, it is probable that Japan 
hopes at least to arrive at an arrangement whereby all the territories 
could be leased in one lot by one body representing all the Japanese 
fishing interests. Whether or not these expectations will be fulfilled 
it is impossible to predict at this time. 

Quite another sort of dispute, unfortunately of a kind calculated to 
stir up public opinion more easily than such technical questions as 
the exchange rate or the system of auction, has arisen from the 
series of seizures by the Russians of Japanese fishing vessels, on the 
grounds of illegal entry into territorial waters. Once there had oc 
curred one such incident, retaliation in kind soon followed and 
then a chain of reprisals and counter-reprisals, often trivial matters 
in themselves but replete with danger to the international situation, 
in that they involved personal capture and, on one occasion, loss of 
life, which naturally aroused animosity. Cases of this kind were 
almost invariably the fault of overeager local officials who acted 
precipitously and without orders from their superiors, seizing boats 
and crews and holding them for trial. 

Although it is an unequivocable principle of international law 
that vessels forced into territorial waters by stress of shipwreck or 
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bad weather or other accident cannot be prosecuted for entry with- 
out permission; and although the treaty specifically declared that 
“as a matter of course Japanese vessels and boats shall, in the case 
of stress at sea, enjoy the right of refuge at any point of the coast of 
the U.S.S.R.,” nevertheless these incidents continued to occur. 
Doubtless the Russians felt that not all the vessels found in waters 
which they had no license to enter were genuinely forced there 
because of stress at sea, but were in reality engaged in poaching. 
Which party, however, was in each case justified in its contention 
it was impossible to tell without a great deal of effort spent on 
investigation of the circumstances; and regardless of the issue, 
each incident involved a train of fines or indemnities and recrim- 
inations. 

In 1933 there occurred a typical series of such incidents, beginning 
in June with the case of the Fumi Maru, which was alleged to have 
been forced by bad weather into Siberian waters off Cape Olga, 
and was apprehended by a Soviet patrol. Three members of the crew 
were shot, probably while attempting to resist arrest. The matter 
was immediately taken up by the two Governments and the Soviet 
Union agreed to pay an indemnity of ¥64,440 to the families of 
the three fishermen who had been killed. An occurrence 
of this kind, however, creates ill feeling of a sort which is not 
satisfied by so impersonal a thing as an indemnity, but de- 
mands direct revenge. It was not long before the Japanese 
retaliated. A Russian crab boat, a floating cannery, was ship- 
wrecked on the northernmost island of the Kurile chain. An- 
other ship came to its rescue, and both were taken into custody by 
the Hokkaido prefectural authorities who, when the incident was 
reported, had sent special armed police to bring them down. The 
crews were held as virtual prisoners, although it was announced that 
this measure had been taken “for the protection as well as the control 
of the 285 men on board.” 

In turn this provoked a counter-reprisal on the part of the Soviet 
authorities who seized a salmon boat, the Kotohira Maru, off Kam- 
chatka, on the ground that it was illegally fishing inside the three- 
mile limit. The captain protested that he was four or five miles 
off the coast, but the Soviet guard insisted that he had been only 
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two miles off, and took him into port for trial. By this time the 
report was current that the Government intended to insist that 
Japanese destroyers or patrol ships be allowed to enter Soviet terti- 
torial waters on the occasion of any further such incident. At a 
Cabinet meeting held on July 21st the Navy Minister, Admiral 
Osumi, stated that the Japanese destroyer Tachikaze, on duty near 
Kamchatka, had taken the Soviet captor of the Kotohira Maru, and 
conducted an enquiry on board, extorting the admission, or rather, 
as the Admiral put it, establishing the fact that “. . . the point 
where the seizure of the Japanese vessel was effected was outside 
Russian territorial waters and that the Japanese vessel had never 
invaded the territorial waters.” 

Despite this dramatic disclosure the Soviet Government fined the 
owners of the Kotohira ¥300 and confiscated its ¥3,000 worth of 
nets and other equipment. Both this and the Hokkaido incident 
were referred to the respective Foreign Offices, but meanwhile there 
occurred two more cases of Japanese fishing vessels found without 
license inside Soviet territorial waters. One was taken in July in 
Possiet Bay, off Vladivostok, refuge from storm being the alleged 
excuse, and the other in October off Polichatai, the captain, in this 
case, stating that a broken-down motor accounted for his drifting 
within the marginal seas. When later the Japanese presented to the 
Soviet Far Eastern Fishery Bureau at Vladivostok a demand for an 
apology in the Kotohira Maru case, plus an indemnity of ¥120,000 
for the confiscated property, it may have been the further resentment 
aroused over these two cases which accounted for the otherwise 
somewhat arbitrary evaluation of the equipment, the indemnity 
demanded being forty times the original estimated value of ¥3,000. 


Lous continued recurrence of these affairs contributed not a little 

to the growth of mutual distrust and antagonism engendered by 
the fisheries, one indication of which has been the recent change in 
the Soviet policy of chartering Japanese vessels and employing 
Japanese crews to work their fisheries. In 1932 they chartered from 
Japan 100,000 tons, in 1933 only 30,000 tons and in 1934 none at 
all, hiring instead Norwegian boats or buying foreign ones to 
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operate themselves. From all appearances this policy seems likely to 
continue. 

That a new treaty could eradicate this source of trouble is doubt- 
ful, since as long as Japan continues to fish in and near Soviet 
territory, both occasions of forced entry because of genuine accident 
and opportunities for poaching will continue to occur. However 
there has been a trend toward pelagic instead of coastal fishing, 
since 1931, which may bring about a diminution of these poten- 
tially dangerous incidents. 

Compared to the total yearly value of the aquatic products of 
Japan, the value of the northern fisheries does not bulk very large. 
They merit attention rather because of their effect on Russo-Japa- 
nese relations. This is one reason why the Japanese Government has 
recently been active in attempting to put the northern fisheries in 
as advantageous a position as possible in preparation for the coming 
negotiations in May. It has taken measures not only to increase 
Government control of the industry, but also to force the private 
interests to reorganize so as to put the industry on a sounder basis. 
This has been considered necessary for two main reasons: first 
because there exists at present a certain amount of internal dis- 
sension among the private companies, and second because the too 
rapid development which deep-sea fishing for salmon and trout 
has undergone in the past few years has had several bad effects on 
the industry as a whole. 

With the increased use of “mother ships” from which small 
fishing-boats can be lowered on reaching the high seas, where they 
would formerly have been unable to go under their own power, 
fishermen have ventured farther from the coast and have found 
there were even richer sources to be tapped on the high seas than 
along the coasts, particularly as far as salmon were concerned. They 
proceeded rather recklessly to exploit these sources, which yielded 
remarkable returns. In 1931 the total value of the northern deep- 
sea catch amounted to ¥1,200,000; in 1932 to ¥2,700,000; in 1933 to 
¥5,170,000; and in 1934 to ¥12,000,000. In other words, in one year 
the value of the 1931 catch was more than doubled, in two years it 
was multiplied nearly five times, and in three years, ten times. 
Although at first profits went up and the companies’ dividends 
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were increased, in the long run there were several unfortunate 
results. 

In the first place, by catching the salmon on the high seas before 
they had a chance to go upriver to spawn, a serious depletion of 
the fisheries was threatened. An indication of what may happen 
if excessive deep-sea fishing is not checked, is the fact that the 
average size of the salmon caught in 1934 was smaller than it 
had ever been before. Secondly, along with the development of 
deep-sea fishing went an increase in the use of floating canneries 
(factory ships), in which the whole process of preparation from 
catching to canning is done on board. The upshot of this was that 
the shore-canning industry became imperilled. A third ill effect has 
been a decline in the price of salmon and other products, because 
the supply became greater than the demand. 

The measures being taken by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, the department which exercises control over the fisheries, 
to counteract these ill effects, involve restriction of deep-sea opera- 
tions and active participation of the Government in the business. 
A regulation has been adopted by which the deep-sea fishing com- 
panies operating in northern waters must curtail their catches by 
30 per cent, beginning in January 1936. In the present season a pre- 
liminary curtailment is to be effected by reducing the number 
of “mother ships” or floating canneries from 313 to 300, the re- 
duction to be distributed among the different companies as they 
decide. The Government would have insisted on the full 30 per 
cent reduction in 1935 instead of 1936, had it not been that it would 
have caused further unemployment in the northern districts, which 
are already suffering from severe depression. 

As the Government’s policy is to give equal protection to floating 
and shore canning interests, it is hoped that the restriction will 
operate partly to equalize that situation and partly to prevent a 
further depletion of the fisheries. A further and more important 
reason is the Government’s desire to compel the deep-sea com- 
panies to amalgamate, so as to form a strong centralized group 
able to act as a single entity, which will put Japan in a much more 
advantageous position in the coming negotiations with the Soviets 
than if it had at the same time to cope with internal dissension. 
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Although the open-sea fisheries are not within Soviet territorial 
waters, they are also involved in the problem because they compete 
with the coastal fisheries and thus cause a conflict of interests within 
the industry. To eliminate this, the government has wanted to merge 
the companies under the control of the Nichiro Company, which 
already has a practical monopoly of the northern coastal fisheries. 
This was clearly expressed in the official statement of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry announcing the restriction: 


. it is to be sincerely hoped that the fishery industrialists concerned 
will give up small differences, carry out an amalgamation and con- 
tribute to the control of the Northern Seas fishery industry. 


As restriction would make it difficult for the smaller companies 
to operate at a profit, the private interests have already merged to 
form the Pacific Ocean Fishery Company, whose aims are “to 
secure close cooperation with Japanese fishing companies engaged 
in coastal operations, particularly in Soviet territory, and to present 
a united front in the settlement of international disputes arising in 
the Northern Seas fisheries.” 

Cooperation between coastal and deep-sea fishers is foreordained, 
since the Nichiro Fishery Company will control from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the shares of the new Pacific Ocean Company. Thus the 
deep-sea and littoral fisheries are now united under a single ulti- 
mate authority. Having accomplished this much it was compara- 
tively easy for the Government to take the next step toward the 
fulfilment of the second half of its policy: active participation 
in the affairs of the fisheries. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry has announced his intention to introduce a bill envisaging 
Government control of the northern fisheries in general. Although 
considerable opposition from trade circles has been raised, the Minis- 
ter has stated that the legislation is required for the protection of 
Japan’s fishing rights under the Russo-Japanese Treaty, and that 
he will introduce the bill in the present session of the Diet. The 
proposed control will be effected by adopting a permit system for all 
fishing and floating cannery operations. 

It may be seen that the Japanese Government has lost no time 
in consolidating its position in anticipation of the May negotiations 
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with the Soviets. What will be the outcome of these, with respec 
not only to the specific question of the Northern fisheries, but also 
to the more important question of Russo-Japanese relations, remains 
to be seen. Until recently the outlook was uncertain because it was 
believed that a settlement of the fisheries would have to wait upon 
the successful conclusion of the Chinese Eastern Railway deal. Now 
since Japan and the Soviet Union have reached an agreement on 
that problem the prospect of an agreement on the fisheries is more 
optimistic. 

The controversy, though perhaps of no great moment in itself 
and not likely to become a crucial matter in Soviet-Japanese diplo. 
macy, has a number of interesting ramifications, not all of which 
could be considered in this article. In many ways it is a good illus. 
tration of the way in which international disputes, which in reality 
affect only a certain group of vested interests, take on the odor of 
high politics. This can hardly be said of the Soviet Union side of 
the present dispute, but on the Japanese side it is worth noticing 
that though the Tokyo authorities have insisted that important 
interests of many Japanese fishermen were at stake, in fact practi- 
cally only one monopoly group is affected. Moreover it was not a 
question even of protecting a truly Japanese interest, for at least in 
the crab canning business nearly all the product is shipped directly 
to America. 

On the Soviet side there is the further interesting question that 
the Soviet canning business in the Pacific is now growing with 
great rapidity under the new plans for economic development 
of the Soviet Far East, especially with the prospect of a huge 
internal market for fish in the Soviet Union. Still another out- 
side factor to be considered is the growing importance to Japan of 
the open-sea fishing in the southern waters of the Pacific, conse- 
quent upon the development and the increasing American demand 
for tuna-fish and related products. From the point of view of Japan's 
export trade it may thus be that the northern fisheries will be of 
less and less economic importance. The whole subject is one on 
which more expert information is much needed, especially in view 

of the valuable work and research being carried out by the Soviet 
authorities. 
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THE BRITISH MEAT TRADE AND 
BRITISH IMPERIAL ECONOMICS 


J. CoaTMAN 


le figures of the United Kingdom’s imports of fresh, chilled 
and frozen beef and veal, and of mutton and lamb and live cattle, re- 
veal the importance of this market in world trade. During 1934 im- 
ports totalled 1,532,820 tons’ of meat of all kinds, and 509,537 head of 
cattle. The total value of meat and live-stock consignments was 
£81,536,902, including beef and veal valued at £ 22,289,766 and mutton 
and lamb valued at £ 18,133,000. Bacon, hams and pork, imported 
mainly from Denmark, and the Irish Free State and the United States, 
need not be separately considered. Both American and Canadian ex- 
ports of these classes of meat are declining, and amount to only about 
one per cent of their export trade. 

For the other classes of meat, United Kingdom imports have been 
remarkably steady, in spite of depression and the shrinkage of overseas 
trade, as shown in the following tables: 

Imports or Begr AND VEAL 
(1,000 tons) 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
645-5 664.4 615.6 611.1 640.6 


Imports or Mutron AND Lams 
(1,000 tons) 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

317 357 345 331 334.6 
There is a steady reduction in imports of all kinds of meat from 
foreign sources, and a corresponding increase in imports from Empire 
countries. The rise in the standard of living in the United Kingdom 
and the fall in prices during recent years have promoted the demand 
for fresh or chilled meat in preference to frozen meat. World exports 
of beef have declined steadily for ten years; the drop between 1925 and 
1933 was about half a million tons, frozen beef being chiefly affected. 
Demand has also tended to shift from beef to mutton and pork; and 


* “Long tons” of 2,240 pounds. 
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while the amount of mutton and pork consumed is still small in com. 
parison with beef, the trend is real and permanent and must be taken 
into account for the future. 

The policy of replacing foreign supplies of meat by supplies from 
Empire sources is also an important condition of the trade. The Ottawa 
agreements, in 1932, gave legal form to the “Buy British” policy; and 
from this year also attempts to assist the meat-producing industry in the 
United Kingdom itself began to affect trading relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions. While this may inflict a tem- 
porary check on the meat industry in overseas parts of the Empire, and 
notably in Australia and New Zealand, it seems quite certain that the 
Argentine, now the United Kingdom’s main source of supply of beef, 
is bound to suffer. When the Ottawa agreements come up for further 
consideration, the Argentine is not likely to maintain its present share 
in the British market, far less to increase it. Indeed, clause 4 of Sched- 
ule H of the agreement between the United Kingdom and Australia 
says bluntly: 


The policy of H. M. Government in the United Kingdom in relation 
to meat production is, first, to secure development of home production, 
secondly to give to the Dominions an expanding share of imports into 
the United Kingdom. 


The Argentine is not only concerned with the beef imports of the 
United Kingdom. Up to the time of the Ottawa agreements it was 
a growing rival of New Zealand for the market in mutton and lamb. 
In 1931, the year before the agreements, 82,200 tons of mutton and 
lamb were exported from the Argentine, of which all but a small pro- 
portion went to the United Kingdom; but the quantity shipped to the 
United Kingdom in 1934 was not more than 60 per cent of the quantity 
sent in 1931. Since, however, total imports in 1931 were not much 
greater than in 1934, it is clear that Empire countries are supplanting 
the Argentine as suppliers of mutton and lamb; and incidentally this 
illustrates how quickly and effectively a thriving industry can be checked 
by the quota weapon. 

The present economic policy of all the self-governing members of the 
British Empire makes it more than doubtful whether imports of foreign 
meat into the United Kingdom will expand in the future. Scientific 
progress reinforces the effect of policy. The natural change in demand 
among United Kingdom consumers from the cheaper and less desirable 
frozen meat to the dearer and more acceptable chilled meat has already 
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The British Meat Trade and British Imperial Economics 


been mentioned. Until recently, this factor worked in favor of the Argen- 
tine; but improvements in the technique of refrigeration are now bring- 
ing Australia and New Zealand within reach of the market in chilled 
meat. In considering the long-term possibilities it must be remembered 
also that South Africa and Southern Rhodesia are more than likely to 
enter this market. Mr. Havenga, leader of the South African delegation, 
made this perfectly clear at Ottawa. He pointed out that, given a re- 
munerative market in chilled beef, the Union of South Africa, together 
with Southern Rhodesia and the Protectorates and South-West Africa, 
was favorably situated to enter it. The necessary improvements in 
live-stock could, and would, be effected in a very short time. He also 
drew attention to South Africa’s possibilities as a supplier of mutton 
and lamb. 

Further, the position of the Irish Free State and Canada as suppliers 
of live cattle must not be overlooked. In the peak post-war year the 
Free State, where the export of live cattle has always been a pillar of 
the economic system, sent over 800,000 head to the United Kingdom. 
Even in 1933, a year of depressed international trade and Anglo-Irish 
economic warfare, the export was not far short of 600,000 head. The 
agreement now concluded between the United Kingdom and the Irish 
Free State for exchange of coal and cattle will revive this trade. Mean- 
while Canada has profited to some extent by the difficulties put in the 
way of the Irish cattle trade, and is not likely to relax its efforts to 
maintain the ground thus gained. 

Lastly, the United Kingdom supplier himself, who at present supplies 
between 45 and 50 per cent of the beef consumed, wants a better share 
in the home market. The home production of mutton is rather less, so 
that in both branches of the trade there is scope for the expansion of 
home production, which the present Government policy is designed to 
assist. It is impossible to predict the ultimate percentage of home pro- 
duction, but a reasonable supposition is that any expansion in quantity 
produced will be absorbed by the increased demand caused by a rising 
standard of living. On the whole, the amounts of meat imported, in 
times of normal prosperity, should not fall much below the average of 
the past few years. 

The possibilities of an important change in sources of supply from 
certain foreign countries to the British Empire, remain to be considered. 
The importance of these possibilities is shown by the fact that “The 
British Empire absorbs about 80 per cent of the beef and veal entering 
world trade, but only about 20 per cent of the whole traded amount is 
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of Empire origin”*; while about 95 per cent of the world’s total trade 
in mutton and lamb is with the United Kingdom alone, about 70 per 
cent of it being supplied by Australia and New Zealand. The scope for 
a change of sources of supply, primarily for beef but also for mutton and 
lamb, is obviously considerable. In line with the change over from 
frozen to chilled beef, and from beef to mutton, lamb and pork, there 
has been an increase in the consumption of lamb as compared with 
mutton, and an upward tendency in imports of foreign lamb. These 
tendencies are due to a rising standard of living, and are likely to persist, 
except that imports of foreign mutton and lamb will decline. The home 
policy is to provide fresh meat of this class from home production, 
while the Ottawa policy will guarantee all but a small percentage of 
the market in imported mutton and lamb to Empire producers. 

In the beef and veal trade, however, there is a very big gap, which 
Empire producers are not yet able to fill. Moreover, owing to heavy 
British investments in the Argentine, which give British capital control 
of certain Argentine public utility, transport and financial concerns, the 
interests of the Argentine must be considered by any United Kingdom 
Government with almost the same anxious care as those of another 
British country. Most British exporting industries, and above all British 
shipping, are also involved in the Argentine trade, while British capital 
is also heavily involved in the Argentine meat industry itself. The meat 
import quota finally settled at Ottawa represented the best practicable 
compromise between the bargaining powers of the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom’s protection of these vital interests. The following 
table shows the maximum imports of foreign meat allowed under the 
agreement, for each quarter of the period from 1st January 1933 to 
30th June 1934, expressed as percentages of the quantities imported in 
the corresponding quarters of the twelve months ending 30th June 1932. 


1933 
jan Apr- faly- Oct- Jan-— Apr.- 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 


Frozen mutton andlamb.... go 85 80 75 70 65 
Frozen beef (carcasses and 

iS Ra ais ae go 85 80 75 Jo 65 
Girited Bee ss oi. oisaicenssces 100 100 100 100 100 100 


In addition to the considerations which led the United Kingdom 
delegation at Ottawa to protect the Argentine as far as possible, the 
Argentine Government has an effective bargaining strength in the pres- 


* Imperial Economic Committee’s Cattle and Beef Survey, June 1934. 
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The British Meat Trade and British Imperial Economics 


ent and potential value of its market for British manufactured goods. 
South America is one of the most important objectives of British 
trade, and intensive efforts have been made to regain some of the 
ground lost to rivals since pre-war days. Quotas and other restrictions, 
including exchange rationing, are weapons which the Argentine can 
use, and which the United Kingdom will assuredly take care not to 
provoke against itself. 


I wILL be seen therefore that there is not going to be any automatic 
growth of Empire meat imports into the United Kingdom at the 
expense of the Argentine. The latter will give ground only slowly and 
with considerable resistance. Diminution of these imports will be ac- 
companied necessarily by a corresponding diminution of the United 
Kingdom’s financial interests in the Argentine. If the Ottawa policy is 
proceeded with, as it assuredly will be, there must follow a steady con- 
solidation of United Kingdom investments and financial interests in 
countries inside the Empire. This again is a process which will work 
itself out over a considerable time. There will be nothing swift or catas- 
trophic about it, unless indeed the application of quotas to the South 
American, and particularly the Argentine meat trade, is in itself re- 
garded as catastrophic. 

Technical aspects of the transport of meat reinforce this line of argu- 
ment. Over a short period, the Argentine will hold a decided advantage 
over its distant rivals, Australia and New Zealand, because of the differ- 
ence between transporting chilled and frozen meat. South Africa is 
near enough to export chilled meat, but is not yet a rival. Southern 
Rhodesia sent 5,575 tons of chilled beef to the United Kingdom in 1933; 
but in the same year South America sent 401,509 tons, of which 347,594 
came from the Argentine. Canada is concerned only with the trade in 
live cattle, and Ireland with live cattle and fresh meat. Over a long 
period, conditions will be very different. Australia and New Zealand 
are being definitely drawn within the chilled meat zone, through im- 
provements in methods of refrigeration. Trial shipments have already 
been sent from both countries, and New Zealand’s shipments jumped 
from a nominal 82 tons in 1933 to over 1,000 tons in the first half 
of 1934. 

The experiment of sending chilled beef from a British country was 
started in 1932 by the Union of South Africa. The method is still 
experimental, but already it is possible to say that there can be little 
doubt of its ultimate success. The work of the Low Temperature Re- 
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search Station at Cambridge has doubled the time which can be safely 
taken in the transport of chilled beef, extending it from five weeks to 
ten weeks. It is only a matter of time, therefore, before consignments 
of chilled beef can be shipped as freely from Australia and New Zealand 
as from the Argentine. 

There is another consideration of prime importance. Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand have hitherto been able to compete only in the trade 
in frozen beef, which is the low-grade, low-priced section of the trade, 
They have therefore had no incentive to improve the quality of their 
beef. With the inducement of higher prices for chilled instead of frozen 
beef, improvements will be undertaken. This will represent a new and 
formidable challenge to the South American trade. The pull between 
the Argentine and the rest of South America, and the beef-producing 
countries of the British Empire, will be a long one. Certain considera- 
tions of fundamental importance to the economic system of the United 
Kingdom, as already pointed out, will work in favor of South America. 
Other equally fundamental considerations, reinforced by Imperial 
policy and technical improvements in the transport of meat, will work 
in favor of the British countries. Speculation over the exact amount 
of ground that South America will have to yield would be unprofit- 
able; but it will be surprising if, after ten years, the Empire does not 
supply practically the whole of the mutton and lamb imports into the 
United Kingdom, and also at least 50 per cent of the beef and veal, as 
compared with the present 20 per cent. 

Lastly, there remains to be considered the position as between the 
United Kingdom and other Empire producers. At the present moment, 
as is well known, there is acute tension between the home Government 
and Australia and New Zealand, owing to the policy of restricting im- 
ports in the hope of raising prices for the United Kingdom producer. 
It was hoped that the Ottawa meat agreement would lead to a rise in 
prices, through the curtailment of increased supplies from the Argentine 
and the gentlemen’s agreement with Australia and New Zealand on 
the subject of a restricted increase of their exports. But, of course, it has 
not worked out in this way. Hence the proposals for drastic restrictions 
of exports about which the Governments concerned are now negotiating. 

The plight of the British meat-producer is serious, and merits con- 
sideration by the Government; but it is open to question whether the 
drastic restriction of Australia and New Zealand imports is a practical 
policy. The United Kingdom simply cannot afford to endanger the 
service of its loans to these two Empire countries. They, on the other 
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The British Meat Trade and British Imperial Economics 


hand, rely on the continuation of loans from the United Kingdom “es 
their economic expansion. New Zealand's meat exports are already . “0 
20 per cent of its total exports. Australia’s are about 4 per cent; “ 
Australia looks forward to an important increase in this percentage, er 
considers the meat industry a highly practicable and valuable line o 
ic expansion. a 
The is of the United Kingdom and these two great Dominions 
are essentially complementary, and over a long-term period a steady 
rise in the meat industry in both these countries may be expected, - 
already foreshadowed. When the present short-term disturbances : 
tween the United Kingdom and the two Pacific Dominions have a 
sided, all the forces and factors that have been discussed will fe 
toward a steady and material increase in the meat trade of Australia 
and New Zealand. 
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THE ARIDITY OF NORTH CHINA 


CocHINGc CHU 


a speaking, China proper has much in com- 
mon with the eastern part of the United States. Each occupies the 
eastern flank of a vast continent, and is located in the north temperate 
zone, the latitude of China being about 10° lower in the extreme 
south. Consequently, the climates of the two regions resemble each 
other in many respects: in their high continentality, with extreme 
heat in summer and severe cold in winter, relative to their latitudes; 
in the predominance of northerly winds in winter and southerly winds 
ia summer; in the fact that both regions derive their major precipita- 
tion from oceans situated to the southeast; and in the frequent visita- 
tion of extratropical cyclones in winter and spring and hurricanes 
in summer and fall. However, the geographical character of the two 
regions, though similar, is by no means identical. The continent of 
Eurasia is much broader than North America, and hence the degree of 
continentality is greater, and the monsoon character of winds more dis- 
tinct in China proper than in the Atlantic and Gulf states of the United 
States. In topography, China proper is more rugged than the Eastern 
United States, especially in the south. 

If we compare the mean annual rainfall map of China with that of 
North America, one fact stands out strikingly: while the rainfall over 
the eastern half of the United States and Canada up to latitude 58° N. 
is everywhere over 500 mm., this same isohyet stops short at about 35° 
in China, except for a very narrow belt along the coast, as shown in the 
mean annual rainfall chart of China.! Much of North China is there- 
fore a semi-arid region. This fact is of vital importance economically. 
If the 500 mm. isohyet extended 10°, or even 5° farther north, the north- 
western provinces of China would be able to support a much denser 
population than at present, and the number of droughts and famines in 
that region, as well as their intensity, might be considerably reduced. 

The late Professor R. DeC. Ward attributed the favorable rainfall 
conditions of the Eastern United States to the four following factors: 


*H. v. Wissman, “A New Rainfall Map of China,” Memoir No. 5, National Re- 
search Institute of Meteorology, Nanking, China, 1934. 
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(1) The warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, 
kept at a relatively high temperature along a considerable extent of the 
coast by the warm Gulf stream, are sources of a plentiful water-vapor 
supply near at hand. (2) The prevailing winds during summer, the 
most critical season of the year, blow with an almost monsoon-like per- 
sistence from the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico, far into the in- 
terior of the continent. (3) The topography of the eastern half of the 
country offers no serious obstacle anywhere to the free flow of these 
winds. (4) Cyclonic storms occur frequently, especially in winter, bring- 
ing rain and snow which under non-cyclonic control would never fall? 
Professor Ward stated further that “In eastern Asia in latitudes 30° to 
40° N., there is a district climatically similar in many respects to the 
Eastern United States in the same latitudes. Yet in Asia, owing to an 
absence of some of the favorable controls, which are so striking in North 
America, the area with precipitation over 40 inches is greatly re- 
stricted.” It will be interesting to inquire which of these four favorable 
conditions it is whose absence has made North China deficient in the 
precipitation which is sorely needed for its agriculture. 

The Kurosiwo or Japan Current in the Western Pacific corresponds 
to the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. The Gulf Stream is the more power- 
ful current of the two, and runs more closely along the American coast 
than does the Kurosiwo along the Chinese seaboard; but this difference 
in strength and distance, although it plays a small part, as will be shown 
later, cannot be the deciding factor. 

As to the prevailing wind in summer, China has nothing but on-shore 
winds during that season, in the north as well as in the south. The num- 
ber of cyclones is distinctly less in China than in the Eastern United 
States, as shown in Bartholomew’s Atlas of Meteorology;* but the 
paucity of rainfall in North China is due not to the scarcity of cyclones, 
but to the fact that they do not bring any precipitation when they do 
come, except in summer, when the cyclones are least in number but the 
rainfall reaches its maximum. 

There remains to be considered only the third factor, the topography, 
which we must go into more at length. South of the Yangtze valley, the 
topography of China is distinctly hilly, but the elevation in the eastern 
part is not high. Most of it is below the 400 meter level, with ranges of 


* Robert DeC. Ward, The Climates of the United States, pp. 167-169. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1925. 
* Bartholomew's Physical Atlas, Vol. Ml, Atlas of Meteorology, Plate 29, Edin- 
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hills whose summits rise over 1000 meters and occasionally over 2000 
meters. The hills in South China present a series of parallel crests with 
a trend from northeast to southwest, the most notable being the Nanling 
range. 

North of the Yangtze valley and south of the Gobi, the Ordos and 
the Great Wall, in north China, the country can be divided into two 
parts. The eastern portion consists of a great plain, the combined delta of 
the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers, including, however, the mountainous 
area of the Shantung peninsula. It has a total area of 400,000 sq. kilo- 
meters (150,000 sq. miles). West of T’aihanshan there lies the loess high. 
land, with an average altitude of about 1500 meters, and with most of the 
country well dissected. The loess highland includes an approximate area 
of 520,000 sq. kilometers (200,000 sq. miles), mostly covered by the fine 
yellow loess. Between the Yangtze valley and North China stands the 
mighty Tsingling mountain system. 

Climatically as well as geographically, the Tsingling system is of great 
significance. It is the divide between the two most important river sys- 
tems in China, the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers, and separates the dust- 
blown semi-arid North from green and humid Central China. The 
Tsingling ranges form a lofty barrier, extending from Kansu to Hupei, 
with a trend running east to west or eastsoutheast to westnorthwest. 
The summit elevation of these ranges varies from 3000 meters on the 
borders of Shensi and Szechuan provinces, to 1500 meters in Honan and 
Hupei. Farther east the extension of this range gets lower and lower, and 
finally flattens out north of Nanking. 


ANY observers, both Chinese and foreign, have made remarks on 
M the striking contrast between the climatic features of North China 
and the Yangtze valley. Thus L. H. D. Buxton noted that the difference 
of climate has produced a very different type of vegetation south of the 
divide between the Yellow River and the Yangtze, and that the division 
between Northern and Central China is important and fundamental, 
though not due to changes in the configuration of the surface.‘ In his 
recently published China’s Geographic Foundations, Dr. George B. 
Cressey states that the central mountain belt, of which the Tsingling is 
the main range, serves as the boundary between desert-influenced North 
China and the sub-tropical South; and that it forms a great barrier which 


*L. H. Dudley Buxton, China, The Land and the People, A Human Geography, 


p. 223, Oxford 1929. 
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The Aridity of North China 


effectively limits both the moist summer monsoon and the dry cold 
desert winds of the winter.5 

Indeed, this difference of climate is so fundamental that it has not 
only necessitated the cultivation of different kinds of crops, but has been 
responsible for different means of communication in Central and North 
China. As the difference in temperature north and south of the Tsing- 
ling is not great, the critical climatic condition is the amount of rainfall. 
If we take stations approximately on the same longitude but on different 
sides of the Tsingling, and compare their mean annual rainfall, we find 
that those situated south of the Tsingling have two or three times as 
much as the stations on the north, as shown by the following table: 


Fie. III 


Approx. Long.—— ee 
117°E 114°E m1°E 108-109°E 


South of the 
Tsingling Place Anking Hankow Laohokow Chungchow 


Rainfall 
Cin mm.) 1256 1159 


North of the 
Tsingling Place Siichow Kaifeng 


Rainfall 
Cin mm.) 542 566 


Distance 430 Km. 480 Km. 


In the United States, there is no difference in rainfall on the opposite 
slopes of the Appalachians, because the mountains are not very high 
and their trend is approximately parallel with that of the rain-bearing 
winds. The moisture-bearing winds in China also come from the south- 
east or southwest; hence the ranges of mountains which lie longitud- 
inally, like the Nanling mountains of South China, cannot check effec- 
tively the northward sweep of these winds. The Tsingling mountains on 
the other hand, even though no higher than the Nanling in their central 
portion, and distinctly lower in their eastern extension, stretch across 
central China transversely, and are thus a much more formidable barrier 
to the southerly monsoons. 

Mountain barriers alone, however, cannot fully account for the sudden 


*George B. Cressey, China’s Geographic Foundations, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1934. 
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decrease of rainfall from Central to North China. A glance at the rain. 
fall map of China will show that the isohyetal lines run roughly east 
and west, and the gradient is steepest between latitudes 30°-34°N. Hence 
the tendency for the rainfall to diminish with increasing latitude, al. 
though accentuated by the presence of the Tsingling, is already evident 
even south of the Yangtze valley. Besides, in the east, along the coast of 
the Yellow Sea, there is a continuous belt of flat country, with no moun. 
tains between the deltas of the Yangtze and the Yellow River; yet the 
amount of precipitation decreases considerably. As a matter of fact it 
decreases to less than one half in a space of 700 kilometers. 

Several factors other than topography seem therefore to act concur. 
rently to bring about the aridity of North China. Firstly, the trend of 
the coast line north of the Yangtze estuary is not favorable for a heavy 
precipitation. If we disregard minor irregularities, the coast line of China 
presents the appearance of a semicircle. It runs northeastward in its 
southern portion, but at the Bay of Hangchow, just south of the Yangtze 
estuary, it turns northwest. Hence the moisture-bearing southeast mon- 
soon blows against the coast in South China but along the coast in 
North China. Whenever a wind blows on-shore, it is pregnant with 
moisture; but if it sweeps along the coast, it soon becomes dry and does 
not easily yield any precipitation. Besides, the mainstream of the Kuro- 
siwo, the warm current in the western Pacific, drifts in a northeasterly 
direction. With the coast line receding toward the northwest in North 
China, a greater distance intervenes between the land and the main 
stream of the Kurosiwo, which is a potential source of precipitation. 

Secondly, cyclonic storms are distinctly more numerous in the Yangtze 
valley than in North China, except in summer. The figures in the 
accompanying table (Fig. IV) are the storm frequencies for the ten-year 
period 1921-1930, tabulated for each 5° square for latitudes 25°-45° N. 
and longitudes 100°-125° E. 

West of longitude 110° E., there are too few meteorological stations, 
and hence the actual number of storms probably far exceeds those enum- 
erated in the table; in Eastern China, however, stations are numerous 
enough to make the present estimate reliable. It will be seen from the 
table that in winter and spring, when the deficiency of rainfall in North 
China is greatest, the number of storms along latitude 25°-30° is twice 
as great as that of the region 5 degrees farther north, and three times as 
great as that 10 degrees farther north. 

Lastly, and most important of all, there is the effect of the Siberian 
anticyclone during the winter half-year from September to April. No- 
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Lat. 


Fic. IV 


100-105 


10§—-110 


Long. 


110-11§ 


1I§~120 


120-125 


Total 


45-40 
40-35 
35-30 
30-25 
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6 
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23 
4 
21 
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where in the world is there an anticyclonic system so intensively de- 
veloped and so dominating in its influence as the Siberian high pressure 
in winter. Compared with it, the winter anticycione on the North Amer. 
ican continent is a mild phenomenon. If we inspect an isobaric map of 
the world, we find that the center of the Siberian anticyclone is jn 
Mongolia, with a mean sea-level pressure of 775 mm. in January. From 
Mongolia the desiccating wind blows outward in every direction. Be- 
cause of the proximity of North China to Mongolia, the drying influence 
of the northwest wind in winter is most keenly felt there. 

If a comparison be made between the mean annual precipitation and 
seasonal distribution in North and Central China and in the eastern 
coastal states of America, situated at the corresponding latitudes, the 
sinister influence of the Siberian anticyclone will be at once evident. As 
the following table shows, the rainfall in Central China is about the 
same as that of the South Atlantic States of America; while North 
China has only half of that of the North Atlantic States. What is more 
significant, the monthly percentage distribution in Central China and 
the South Atlantic States does not differ much; while the seasonal dis- 
tribution of North China is vastly different from that of the North 
Atlantic States. During the months of July and August, when the Siber- 
ian anticyclone disappears and a low pressure takes its place in Mongolia, 
North China has more precipitation, not only in percentage but in 
amount, than any of the other three regions; while in the seven months 
from October to April, when the anticyclone is in full swing, the total 
precipitation of North China amounts to only one ninth of the annual 


amount.® 
Fic. V 
‘Month 
I 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 se gt ga Mean 
AAA A Dh % % % % % Annual 
North 
China 0.4 0.9 I.E 3.0 6.4 14.1 33.0 24.3 11.0 3.3 2.1 0.4 §30 mm. 
Central 
Atlantic 
States 8.4 7.8 88 7.1 7.5 85 98 9.6 82 8.4 81 7.8 1120 mm. 
Central 
China 5-3 6.3 8.4 8.4 8816.5 9.7 11.5 11.0 7.1 4.4 2.7 1180 mm. 
South 
Atlantic 


States 8.4 7.1 89 7.4 7.3 9.2 10.8 11.1 9.3 7.1 6.2 7.§ 1270 mm. 


* The data for American stations in the following table are taken from J. Hann, 
Handbuch der Klimatologie, Vol 3, p. 379. 
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The Aridity of North China 


It seems, therefore, that there are four factors which bring about the 
aridity of North China: (1) the decrease in the number of cyclones from 
South China to North China, (2) the deflecting of the Kurosiwo Cur- 
rent farther and farther away from the Chinese coast northward from 
the Yangtze estuary, (3) the presence of the Tsingling mountain 
barrier, and (4) the sinister influence of the Siberian anticyclone in the 
winter half-year. Of these four, the Siberian anticyclone and the Tsing- 
ling barrier are the most important. 


AvING thus far tried to trace the causes of aridity in North China, 
H we may now proceed to outline its consequences. The aridity of 
North China cannot but bring periodical catastrophies to its inhabitants. 
More than 80 per cent of the population in China wrest their livelihood 
from agriculture, and very few farm products can be raised without a 
rainfall of more than 100 mm. Generally speaking, regions with a rain- 
fall of less than 100 mm. a year are true deserts. Regions with 100 to 
250 mm. rainfall are arid, and allow only irrigation-agriculture. Dis- 
tricts wth 250-500 mm. are generally called semi-arid; they include the 
“dry-farming” area. Only when the mean annual rainfall is above 500 
mm. is it deemed sufficient for ordinary agricultural operations.’ 

Now, practically all of North China has a mean annual rainfall of less 
than 500 mm. and parts of Northwest China have only 250 mm. or less. 
For thousands of years, therefore, the problem of irrigation has loomed 
large in Northwest China, and it remains a great task today. Meager 
as the rainfall in North China is, it comes in summer, when farm land 
needs it the most. If it came regularly and with small variation from 
year to year, the little that falls could still be utilized to great advantage 
for the cultivation of certain crops. Unfortunately, it is an axiom of 
climatology that the less the precipitation the greater will be the varia- 
bility from year to year.8 The susceptibility of the rainfall of a place to 
change from one year to another may be discerned from its mean varia- 
bility, which has been defined as the mean departure of rainfall, irre- 
spective of excess or deficiency, from the normal volume of that place.® 

Figure VI represents the mean variability of rainfall in China ex- 
pressed in percentages of the mean. It will be seen that in the central 


Yangtze valley it is only 10 per cent, while in Northwest China it 


* Robert DeC. Ward, loc. cit., p. 164. 

®G. Hellmann, Untersuchungen Ueber die Schwankungen der Niederschlage, 
Veroff. der Preusz. Met. Inst. No. 207, Berlin, 1909. 

*W. G. Kendrew, Climate, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930, p. 135. 
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amounts to 35 per cent. Since the crops grown are usually selected with 
a view to a normal rainfall, a deficiency of 25 per cent will cause injury 
to crops, and a deficiency of 40 per cent will mean ruin. This is true 
whether the normal rainfall is 200 mm. or 1000 mm.!° In Northwest 
China, where the normal rainfall is about 250 mm., it is as likely as not 
that the next year’s rainfall will be as low as 160 mm.; hence the chances 
of a farmer in that region for getting a good crop without irrigation are 
very meager indeed. In the plains of North China, conditions are not 
much better. 

According to the Chinese annals, from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the end of the nineteenth century there were 980 droughts and 
654 floods in different parts of the country which were disastrous enough 
to be recorded. Most of the droughts were in North China. The province 
of Hopei (Chihli) leads with 144 droughts in 1900 years, and Honan 
is a close second with 143. During recent years, the worst droughts oc- 
curred in 1920 and 1921, when half a million people in the Yellow River 
valley perished by famine. The normal rainfall of Peking (now Peip- 
ing), averaged over a period of seventy years, is 675 mm.; but during 
1920, it received only 276.6 mm., and in 1921, 255.7 mm., or 41 and 38 
per cent each of the normal volume. According to an investigation made 
by E. Biel of Vienna," in no other thickly populated part of the world 
is the amount of variability of rainfall so great as in North China. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that China, and especially North China, should 
have been called the “land of famine.” 

“WALA, Miller, Climatology, Mcthuen & Co., London, 1931, p. 110. 


4 “Die Veranderlichkeit der Jahressumme des Niederschlage auf der Erde,” Geo- 
graphischer Jahresbericht aus Oesterreich, Vols. 14 & 15, pp. 151-180; with map. 
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Tue Continent oF Asia. By Lionel W. Lyde. London: The 
Macmillan Co. 1933. pp. xxii + 777; 143 sllustrations. 16 s. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00) 


ce author, already well known for his The Continent 0; 
Europe, now in its fourth edition, has followed the same principles and 
used the same form in this new work. It is the result of painstaking 
selection and in particular of the methodical ransacking of numerous 
periodicals; as a synthetic book, it is therefore difficult to review. 

The first part of the volume analyzes, from the geographical point 
of view, the major characteristics of the Asiatic continent. The author is 
constantly at pains to compare it with other continents; like others, h: 
strongly emphasizes its contrast with Europe, which as a matter of fact 
is only one of its peninsulas, hardly greater than India or Arabia. The 
limits of our old-world continents are however quite conventional. 
North Africa is obviously an extension of Europe; and where are we 
to put the oriental limits of Europe? Neither the Urals nor the 
Bosporus can be considered a real frontier. Asia is, on the contrary, 
divided by this forbidding central barrier of ice-covered mountains, high 
plateaus and dry basins; this “dead heart” without a parallel anywhere 
in the world. On every side of it, the different limbs of this enormous 
body are so completely isolated, and separated by such distances, that 
they have no history in common. On the south, the Indian Ocean 
stretches right away to the Antarctic. Asia has no Mediterranean; it is 
therefore typically “continental.” Such opinions are fundamentally cor- 
rect; but the author might perhaps be accused of being too systematic, 
and of underestimating, for instance, the historical maritime activity 
of the Arabs. 

In these chapters there is a curious mixture of gratuitous assertion 
and dogmatic definition. The pages on the peopling of Asia offer in- 
numerable openings for argument. The author rashly predicates a dis- 
persion of humanity from the Near East (Armenia), which we are to 
suppose was the site of the Garden of Eden. A little later, he appears 
to derive all the characteristics of the Mongols from their steppe-climate; 
not only their great mobility, but even their flat faces, their straight, 
round-sectioned hair and their tendency toward corpulence! 

He goes on to contrast these spaces occupied by a handful of nomads 
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with the ant-hills of the Indian and Pacific Ocean slopes, on which are 


| crowded 48 per cent of the population of the world. One would have 


liked him, however, to lay less emphasis on the anthropological char- 
acteristics of peoples, and more on their way of life. The agriculture of 
the monsoon countries may, as a whole, be contrasted with that of 
Europe; but it is not uniform. How, for instance, are we to account ior 
the paucity of domesticated animals, so remarkable and so important in 
its consequences, in the Chinese economy? The works of W. Wagner, 
J. Lossing Buck and R. H. Tawney, among others, provide us with 


' excellent material on this subject. 


The second and much the longer part takes up the description by 


regions. The method employed is not uniform. Some countries are dis- 


cussed as a whole, like Japan. In others, such as China, each province 
is a unit; but, as in the case of the States of India, these provinces fall 
into great natural regional groups, which are generally recognized. 
These chapters are rich in exact and interesting comments. History is 
constantly and on the whole happily compared with present conditions. 

It is hardly surprising that specialists should be able to detect mistakes 
here and there. Hanoi, for instance, has never been a seaport, and it is 
not true that this city has lost all traces of its past. The destruction of 
the dykes of Tonkin was never seriously contemplated; and one could 
hardly say that there is nothing French in Cochin China except Saigon, 
when French undertakings have in 50 years at least quadrupled the 
acreage of the rice-fields, and when the rubber plantations will soon 
sufce for half the consumption of the home country. As for the iron 
mines of Indo-China, they have not yet been exploited. 

Most of the charts and diagrams are clear and useful, such as the map 
of railway density and the maps of physical structure and rainfall in 
China. On the maps of Siam and French Indo-China the railways from 
Bangkok to Korat and Petriu ought to be extended to Ubun and Watana, 
and that from Hanoi to Vinh ought to be extended to Kwang Tri. 
Another railway should be added, from Phnom Penh to Battambang. 

For the spelling of proper names, Mr. Lyde follows for the most part 
the Times Atlas; but several misprints in the text may be pointed out, 
such as Hoa Ba for Hon Ba, on page 132, and Kua Kien for Kua Tieu, 
on page 529. In the same way, among names of authors, Argard or 
Argaud is used for Argand. The bibliographies are very summary; those 
for India and Indo-China, which are referred to page 748, have been 
omitted. The very detailed index is extremely useful. 

CuHarRLEs RopeQuain 
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CaNnapIAN Frontiers oF SETTLEMENT. Volume I. Prairie Settle. 
ment: The Geographical Setting. By W. A. Mackintosh. pp. yy 
+ 242. $4.00. Volume VI. The Settlement of the Peace River 
Country. By C. A. Dawson, assisted by R. W. Murchie, pp. xi 
+ 284. $4.00. 1934. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd 


A, THE first of nine volumes concerned with the physical 
economic, and social aspects of settlement in the more recently settled 
and frontier portion of the Dominion, Prairie Settlement: The Geo. 
graphical Setting undertakes a comprehensive appraisal of the geo. 
graphic environment in its influence on the course and character of 
settlement. While not exhaustive, the study appears to be thorough in 
its examination of influences and relationships, and well organized in 
its presentation of descriptive material. The maps and _ ‘llustrations 
most effectively contribute to the appearance of authoritativeness and 
dignity of the work. 

One must conclude from a study of the soil and settlement maps 
presented that the good lands, namely, the dark-colored prairie and 
park lands, of the Canadian West are now largely occupied, and that 
with the exception of local areas, extension of the agricultural area 
will take place, just as in the United States, on inferior and mainly 
forest land. The author estimates from a study of the various soil 
surveys and other source materials that about 20,000,000 acres of un- 
occupied land, suitable for settlement, remain. 

The similarity of the course of settlement of the Prairie Provinces 
to that of the Great Plain States is notable. The same advance and 
retreat across the margin of profitable cultivation and the same carrying 
over of the small homestead unit into semi-arid country took place in 
both countries. 

The author believes that a period of high prices for agricultural 
products would extend agricultural settlement and wheat-growing far 
to the north, and concerns himself at some length with the probable 
northern physical limits of wheat culture. In view of the small outlook 
for increased wheat demand, and the combination of remote location, 
poor soil, and hazardous climate offered by the lands beyond the north- 
ern frontier, it is to be hoped, although the author makes no strong 
case for control of settlement, that settlement will not be permitted to 
spread unguided and uncontrolled into the North. 

Prairie Settlement: The Geographical Setting appears to be an av- 
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T thoritative, objective discussion of geographical influence on the oc- 
 cupancy of the Canadian Great Plains. 


The Settlement of the Peace River Country describes the character 


7 of the settlement process on the newest and most northern agricul- 
tural frontier in the Dominion. The Peace River Country appears to be 
i the last large area in the Canadian Northwest suitable for settlement. 
) The course of settlement, particularly the succession of social char- 
) acteristics taking place as the area develops from the pioneer fringe 
stage of settlement to a well-developed and stable agricultural com- 
) munity, is treated in an interesting fashion. The social and economic 
: organization and institutions of the pioneer community are described at 
some length. The plane of living on the newly-settled frontier is com- 
') pared with that in longer established farming sections. 


The Peace River Country is perhaps the outstanding remaining ex- 


» ample of the agricultural frontier in Canada, and was probably selected 
: for this study as providing the best opportunity to study the nature 
> of the settlement process under modern conditions of transportation and 
agricultural technique. 


No attempt is made to relate the character and course of settlement 


) to the geographical environment of the area, nor to consider the magni- 
| tude of possible further expansion. The volume presents the results of 
) thoroughly objective study of social and economic organization in a 


contemporary pioneer area. 
CarLeToN P. BarNEs 


Tue Great Watt Crumstes. By Grover Clark. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1935. pp. xvii + 406. $3.50. 


yen author is to be congratulated on giving the public a cul- 
tural history of China and an analysis of its present political, economic 
and social structure in a carefully indexed volume of 406 pages. The 
historical background is ably sketched and vividly pictured in order to 


} give an adequate perspective to recent stirring events and incidents. 


Not only specialists on Far Eastern affairs but everybody interested in 
contemporary world problems will be fascinated by reading this quaintly 
illustrated book, unencumbered by footnotes, citations and bibliographies. 
The tone of discussion is everywhere informal, friendly and entertain- 
ing, preserving something of the spirit of Mr. Clark’s “round tables” 
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on the Far East at the University of Virginia’s Institute of Public 
Affairs. Recorded facts never tire the reader but furnish illustrations of 
the deeper currents shaping the course of events. 

As the author admits in his preface that his interpretation of cur. 
rents, influences, tendencies and agencies of change is inadequate on 
account of limitations of space and knowledge, I take the liberty to 
offer some constructive criticism. Mr. Clark thinks that the basic dif. 
ference between Western and Chinese civilization is to be found in a 


different relation of individual and community (society). The West move! 

was until about 1870 democratic and individualistic; the East (Egypt, that | 

Mesopotamia, India, China) has always been group-centric and col- pleadi 

: lectivist on account of its overcrowded congested agricultural area (p. ordin: 
I: 6-14). How to reconcile this opinion with Mr. Clark’s statement on With 
% page 334: “Communism is fundamentally antipathetical to the deep much 
ae & rooted Chinese feeling for private ownership of property of all kinds comm 
. .. Western individualism is far less out of line with the deep-running more 
currents of Chinese life than is Communism”? Did communism not Shans 

rise in Europe at the end of the 18th century, a long time before “the center 

past three quarters of a century” mentioned on pages 13 and 14? It be cal 

‘ seems a hazardous undertaking to measure the distance between (1) still 
3 Western rugged individualism—till “two generations ago” (1870); (2) share 
~ “Chinese feeling for private ownership as the bedrock of family (village, as Cal 
: guild) coherence and continuity”; and (3) the communist community. I Th 
. do not think that a primitive tribe of hunters or fishers characterized by know 
group-centric taboo and ritual is as individualistic as the author believes ties ai 
(p. 10). instin 
Aside from these general considerations, some criticism of subordinate symp 

points. The fact that Mr. Clark does not bring forward Japan’s assimila- fact t 

tion of Chinese culture and language since the first centuries of our gator 

era may be connected with his omission of the prospects of Sino- What 

e Japanese cooperation, advocated by the Peiping commissioner Huang of al 
Bs Fu, many other influential Chinese, and the Japanese government. On yield. 
page 382 he underestimates the present force of Japanese commercial, done 

financial and educational groups working for the maintenance of peace. as 

On the whole, however, Mr. Clark has made a valuable contribution 

to our understanding of Chinese problems, and his book compares ecu 

favorably with Rasmussen’s The Reconquest of Asia (London 1934) pi 

dealing with the same subject but in a less scholarly and impartial way. pil 

J. Raper accep 
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Tue Crinese Soviets. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. New York: 
Coward, McCann. 1934. pp. 296. $2.75. 

Cutna’s Rep Army Marcues. By Agnes Smedley. New York: 
Vanguard Press. 1934. pp. 315- $2.50. 

FuNDAMENTAL Laws oF THE CHINESE SovieT Repusiic. New 
York: International Publishers. 1934. pp. 87. $.75. 


>: all that has been written and said about the communist 
movement in China, we actually know nothing about it. For everything 
that has been written or said about it has been propaganda, special 
pleading, guesswork or hearsay. That this should be so is not extra- 
ordinary. It follows from one of the conditioning social factors of China. 
With all the airplanes and wireless and new roads of which we hear so 
much, the country is still for all practical purposes without means of 
communication. One knows little of China in New York and not much 
more in Shanghai. The communist areas in China are as far from 
Shanghai or Tientsin or Hongkong as from New York. There are more 
centers of rumor in the Chinese ports but there is no more of what can 
be called evidence. Therefore what you believe about communist China 
still depends on whom you prefer to believe—whose sympathies you 
share or whom you respect enough to accept his intelligent estimate 
as carrying weight. 

The books under review do not, I regret to say, add very much to our 
knowledge, except in so far as General Yakhontoff’s demonstrated quali- 
ties are such that we give respect to his deductions; and Miss Smedley’s 
instinctive loyalties to the masses are appealing. General Yakhontoff’s 
sympathies are clearly with the Chinese Soviets, as may be seen from the 
fact that he so designates them. But he is too much the detached investi- 
gator to let his sympathies color his evidence when he is stating evidence. 
What he does in this volume is to make as intelligent a digest as possible 
of all that the various sources of information on communist China 
yield. Most of these sources are Russian, some are Chinese. That he has 
done so much is a work of credit, for it is more than we have had. To me 
this is the best statement on communist China that has yet appeared. 

Yet it is a slight statement, judged as to factual content. Like all 
others, General Yakhontoff can make only a rough approximation of the 
geographical extent of Soviet China. As he says, its boundaries are con- 
stantly shifting. And he can only guess at the proportion of the country’s 
population which falls under Soviet China’s sway. He is inclined to 
accept others’ estimate of 80,000,000 (or one fifth of China’s population) 
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as “most probably” not exaggerated, yet the facts he subsequently cites 
do not bear out this estimate. 

Further, General Yakhontoff has been able to elicit no evidence that 
he himself credits as to how communistic Soviet China is. As he says 
(p. 149): “It is difficult to ascertain if all the departments of the Soviet 
Government are actually functioning, and if so with what success, but 
such documents as the Constitution of the Chinese Soviet Republic and 
the Land and Labor Laws give a fairly adequate idea of the programs and 
policy.” I think that if General Yakhontoff had ever lived in China he 
would be less certain that any Chinese constitution ever gives any idea 
of programs and policy. 

So much for political structure. In the economic structure the evidence 
is even more inconclusive. As he says on page 157, nationalization of 
industrial, transport, trade and banking enterprises is applied only theo- 
retically even to foreign business enterprises and not even theo 
retically to Chinese enterprises. All trade is still private, although “if one 
can rely on the information coming from the Soviet regions—and it is 
probably reliable—” working conditions have been improved. For ex- 
ample, the eight-hour day. Even if such information is probably reliable, 
an eight-hour day scarcely justifies the efflorescent statements that abound 
in certain intellectual circles in America, for example, with regard to 
Soviet China. 

Even with regard to the land question, which is the acid test, since 
the communist movement is confined to rural areas, accomplishment 
is doubtful if not dubious. While there may have been a certain amount 
of spontaneous confiscation of the land of the gentry and some local 
redistribution, there has been no general attack on the land problem. 
So far from the peasants receiving the new dispensation as salvation, 
“the Communists must face this organized and very often quite stubborn 
opposition to the new order” (among the peasants). (p. 155) And 
“certain ‘kulaks’ have not only managed to gather into their own hands 
more and better lands than they possessed before the Revolution, but have 
resumed their old control of the poorer and the less successful peasants.” 
(p. 155) 

To sum up, General Yakhontoff’s researches answer none of the perti- 
nent questions about the communist movement. He cannot say how 
much of China is communist and how communistic that part of it is 
which is communist. So far as he can answer, it is clear that there has 
been a good deal of rhetoric about Soviet China. In actuality it is at 
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the best a reformist movement. As communism, it is still declaration 
of intention. There is an army which fights Government troops and 
which has the loyalty of peasants, because the peasant has deep and harsh 
grievances. These grievances are somewhat relieved, sometimes much 
relieved. But relief of grievances is not a new social order nor even a 
scial revolution. There is of course a movement of widespread, bitter and 
subversive discontent among the agrarian masses of China, as we knew 
before. But is there any communist sentiment or communist regime in 
China? We still do not know. And striking accounts for the evidence, 
one must still answer in the negative. 

Miss Smedley’s book is in another category. It is impressionistic, color- 
ful and dramatic; the social injustice from which Chinese peasant masses 
suffer is fictionized, sometimes movingly, sometimes so melodramatically 
as to be unconvincing. It is exciting reading but tells little. I should 
base no judgment on these pages except that Miss Smedley’s warm 
feelings do her great credit. I should not even take them very seriously. 
Indeed, sometimes she is rather bathetic and sometimes banal. The 
soldiers of the Red Army are brave, heroic, starry-eyed chevaliers. 
Come the Government soldiers—“stupid, terrified faces” and the “hard, 
cruel faces of their officers.” Why? What are the soldiers of the Red 
Army? Peasants. And what are the soldiers of the Government army? 
Peasants too, of course—fighting for the same reason that the peasants of 
the Red Army fight: they are hungry. 

The oppression of the Chinese masses is terrible, but there is no need 
to write about it in terms of war-time recruiting speeches. This is the 
language of “Hun” and “baby-killers.” Too harsh to call it cheap; 
adolescent is more accurate. Miss Smedley’s feelings, as I say, do her 
great credit. But I am afraid her psychology is that of the social worker 
of two generations ago. She defended the dear poor because she loved 
them, they were so nice. And passionately consecrated to their welfare, 
she overlooked the economic causes for the system that doomed them to 
degradation. Championing the under-dog reflects a nice quality, but it 
is better to understand the social fundamentals that make him an under- 
dog. And this cannot be understood or expressed in terms of heroes 
and villains. It should not be forgotten that the social worker fights 
for the lowly as long as the lowly remain nice. 

The fundamental laws of the Chinese Sovet republic are very im- 
pressive and would be worth study if there were any evidence or reason 
to believe that they are laws of the Chinese Soviet Republic. As General 
Yakhontoff concedes, there is little such reason, if any. It is better not to 
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appraise Chinese governments by their constitutions. There have been 
too many constitutions. Who does not remember the proliferation o{ 
new charters between 1926 and 1928? Rather, who does? Did not ; 
distinguished American political scientist write a book (an exceedingl) 
thorough and scholarly one) on the Nanking constitution, meticulous); 
analyzing as a political scientist the organic structure of the constitution 
with its Five Powers—or was it Four Powers, or Six? What does ; 
matter now? For where is that constitution now? What did it matte 
then, in fact? For what reason was there then to believe that thz 
constitution was more than verbal flourish or distant hope? Better to 
acknowledge new Chinese constitutions and file them away for futur 
reference. There is time enough to analyze them. 


NATHANIEL PErFFeER 


Tue Travers or A Cutnese Poet: Tu-Fu, Guest or Rivers Anp 
Laxts (A.D. 712-770). By Florence Ayscough. Etchings by 
Lucille Douglass. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


1934. pp. 350. $5.00. 


ce Fu, one of China’s most famous poets, whose “style,” or 
literary nom de plume, is Tzu-mei, Son of Beauty, was a civil servant 
of some distinction in the days of the T’ang Emperors. At the age of 
forty-seven he resigned from the service, a disappointed man with a 
grievance and a perfected literary style, and took to life in a caravan 
(with prolonged pauses in “grass huts”), accompanied by his wife, sev- 
eral small daughters and two sons, Brave Bear and Thoroughbred 
Horse. Mrs. Ayscough tells us that he was an exemplary person, “the 
type of an incorruptible official”; but he appears in his poems as an 
amiable Micawber, sponging on his friends and former colleagues, 
rather too fond of the bottle, and, to complete the similitude, with a 
wife who never deserts him. 

Of his measure as a poet it is hard to speak. Chinese poetry depends 
on the connotation of the ideograph; on its calligraphy; on a wealth of 
illusion, lost or obscure; on the musical tone and inflection of syllable 
and phrase. None of these qualities can possibly be rendered in an Eng- 
lish translation. A certain wistful melancholy pervades the poems, most 
of which are commendably short, and penetrates into the translation, 
degenerating at times into querulousness at the exile’s lot after the 
manner of Ovid’s Tristia. There is a keen observation of nature and of 
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everyday happenings, and of some ultimate significance underlying 
them, which is probably the essence of all true poetry. Real poetry seems 
to lurk behind such lines as: 
“Still, still, Spring about to wane; 
Joy, joy, all things their secret desire.” 


Or in the following pastiche: 


“Men say that on the road to Southern Province 

Hill monkeys hang from every tree. 

In each house their cry like a cough can be heard: 

Send one for me as small as my fist, 

Smile a little at its sorrowful Hu Barbarian face, 

And its playfulness when it sees the horse-whip. 

I would beg one that is intelligent and lively; 

My tiny boys when they carry it, should go mad for joy.” 

Mrs. Ayscough has given us the portrait of a personality, or at any 
rate of a character; and has conveyed the atmosphere of a refined 
civilization on a level above that of contemporary Europe. We are glad 
to know Tu Fu. 

The translator’s system is her own. “I am convinced that vivid trans- 
lation can only result from a study of the aura emanating from an 
ideograph. I do not believe that the meaning of an ideograph can be 
gathered from its analysis; a thousand influences have combined to 
crystallize such meaning.” However much we may mistrust so subjec- 
tive a method, our debt to Mrs. Ayscough is a real one. In this and in 
other works of hers, she has broken new ground, and has revealed some 
of the hidden ways of a great tradition, not to students only but to a 
wider public. She has also seen to it, once again, that her book appears 
in dignified and pleasing form, with the margins and imprint that a 
Chinese aesthete would approve. It is embellished, too, with fifteen 


very pretty etchings that illustrate scenes from the poet’s travels. 
P. J. 


Japan’s Paciric Manpate. By Paul H. Clyde. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1935. pp. 244. $3.00. 


on publication of this book is very timely since the question 

of Japan’s Pacific Mandate is likely to be raised again in the press 

and possibly in international politics, with Japan’s formal withdrawal 
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from the League of Nations which became effective on March 2 
of this year. 

Conspicuous and at times sensational attention has recently been given 
to the subject of Japan’s mandated islands in the Pacific and other 
relevant problems, growing out of Japan’s withdrawal from the League 
of Nations and of rumors about the alleged Japanese fortifications on 
some of the islands. In spite of this, “the discussion of these problems,” 
as the author states in his preface, “has been marked by a pronounced 
lack of adequate information concerning the islands, their size, their 
position, their physical characteristics and the peoples who inhabit 
them.” 

Professor Clyde has admirably filled this lack by his present publica- 
tion, which was the result of his painstaking personal tour of inspec- 
tion of the islands made in 1934. They lie far from the conventional 
routes of travel and it was alleged in some western press that access 
to them is barred to all western travellers by the Japanese Government. 
Not only did Professor Clyde thus make a valuable contribution to th: 
meager reference literature on the subject of the Micronesian islands, 
but he also made a very interesting analysis of the history of the deli- 
cate game of international politics waged over these otherwise peacefu! 
tropical islands in the Pacific. 

In the first chapter the author describes in a brief but concise manner 
the physical picture of Japan’s mandate in the Pacific. He devotes th: 
succeeding three chapters to an interesting story of how, spurred by 
the spirit of adventure in the 16th century and in order to seek markets 
for their growing industry, the Westerners began to visit the shores of 
the tropical Pacific islands; and how in succeeding centuries these 
islands have been made the object of complicated and delicate inter- 
national politics. 

The following six chapters are given to a detailed appraisal of the 
manner in which the mandated islands are being governed by the 
Japanese authorities and also to a well-balanced analysis of the social 
and economic aspects of the life of the islanders. In the rest of the 
book, the author tries to present various aspects of the current discussion 
of international problems raised recently over the questions of sov- 
ereignty and the allegation df fortification on the Japanese mandated 
islands. 

Throughout his entire study of the problems, Professor Clyde seems 
to be taking special pains to make clear distinction between facts and 
fancies, while leaving final judgment on many a conflicting and con- 
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fusing issue to the reader. Such an attitude on the part of a writer on 
international problems is particularly welcome at this time, when super- 
nationalists in Japan, America and other countries are indulging freely 
in irresponsible and indiscriminating statements, much to the confusion 
of public thinking on international problems. 

Speaking of this tendency, he states: “Charges and counter-charges 
fill the nationalistic press of every nation involved or which thinks 
itself involved. By the simple process of repetition, misinformation ac- 
quires the dignity of established facts, and nowhere has this process 
worked with more telling effect than in the tropical islands of Japan’s 
Pacific mandate.” 

His critical analysis of the press as a medium of confusing public 
thinking is especially appealing to the reviewer, who, having served 
in the journalistic profession for many years, happens to know some- 
thing of the vicious role of sensational journalism in the molding of 
public opinion. 

Meanwhile, while the writer is rather sympathetic with and an ad- 
mirer of the achievements of Japanese administration on the mandated 
islands, he presents some criticisms of certain aspects of the Japanese 
mandatory administration which not only Japan but all of the mandatory 
powers might well take into serious consideration if they would per- 
petuate “a sacred trust of civilization” as provided for in the terms of 
the Mandate. 

It is the reviewer’s earnest hope and desire that similar books on 
various other international problems, presenting the facts and figures 
as against groundless rumors appealing only to sensational and ultra- 
patriotic sentiments, may be published in the future. 

The book should be not only interesting to those Western students 
who are interested in the current international problems centering in 
the Pacific region, but also very instructive to Japanese readers who may 
profit immeasurably by the author’s constructive criticisms of their 
mandatory islands, to which few of them care to pay serious attention. 


M. Matsuo 


Tue Seconp-GeneRATION JAPANESE ProstemM. By Edward K. 
Strong, Jr. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press. 1934. pp. viii ++ 292. $3.25. 


ae Srronc has written a valuable account of the ma- 
terials collected in an extensive study of the Japanese in America by 
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Stanford University investigators. A more detailed report has already 
been published in three monographs, two by the same author and the 
third by Reginald Bell, but the most important findings are here con. 
veniently presented and combined. There is an excellent account of the 
historical development of the immigration problem, of the specific 
and for the most part unjustified complaints against the Japanese which 
contributed to their exclusion, of their high level of education and in. 
telligence as measured by a series of objective tests, of their excellent 
record before the law, of their occupational distribution, and of their 
vocational aptitudes and opportunities. 

It is doubtful whether there is any other field in which actual data are 
more badly needed. In the matter of race attitudes and race relations, 
stereotypes and rationalizations have almost always taken the place of 
facts, and Professor Strong has done a valuable service to those who wish 
a basis for an intelligent and objective viewpoint. There is a breadth 
and variety in his approach which has resulted in a welcome combination 
of materials from a great many sources, and the pertinent data are 
collected by methods as different as the personal interview, the intelli- 
gence test, the statistical table and the perusal of old newspaper files. 
The hysterical warnings against the Japanese menace are met with a 
convincing objectivity. Even the high birth rate, the “immigration from 
Heaven” which remained a source of worry when all other means of 
access to the country had been eliminated, is shown to be the accidental 
result of the age distribution of the Japanese in America; it under- 
went its natural decline as the average age approached that of the 
general population. 

As source material for a knowledge of the Japanese in America, this 
book is of the greatest value. On the side of theory and interpretation, 
however, one can hardly speak of it with the same enthusiasm. Professor 
Strong may be pardoned for failing to solve one of the most difficult 
of all problems, but it is not so easy to explain the inconsistencies which 
make his general point of view ambiguous. We read, for example, that 
“the crux of the whole Japanese-American problem rests upon the 
answers to three questions: Will the whites radically change their con- 
ception of the Japanese as time goes on? If so, how rapidly will such 
a change take place? And, finally, how far will such a change go?”; 
and we are told that “the answers to these three questions depend very 
largely upon how the second generation conduct themselves.” (p. 253) 
On the other hand, one of the most valuable contributions of the book 
is the discussion of the complaints against the Japanese, in which the 
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point is clearly made that “every significant thing about the Japanese, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, was seized upon and twisted about 
until it made a suitable weapon for injuring the newcomers.” (p. 125) 
If even the favorable facts can be twisted in this way, it obviously makes 
very little difference “how the second generation conduct themselves.” 

The discussion of the origins of race prejudice in general is equally 
unconvincing. We are told that “jealousy and prejudice arise ‘naturally’; 
the aim of sound educational policy is to minimize them as much as 
possible” (p. 119); but also that “these stereotyped reactions have all 
been learned. It is entirely possible to replace them with new reactions 
of another sort.” (p. 253) If “race prejudice is based first of all upon 
the fact that differences exist between two races” (p. 98), and if these 
differences persist, it is somewhat difficult to understand how existing 
racial attitudes can be entirely replaced by others. 

It is perhaps not entirely fair to Professor Strong to take these state- 
ments out of their context, and set them up against one another. The 
inconsistencies might possibly all have been avoided if he had been 
willing to carry a little further an idea which he himself recognizes: 
namely, that race prejudice arises “from threatened or actual competi- 
tion.” (p. 261) The physical differences between groups are a con- 
venient occasion for discrimination, rather than its cause, and good 
reasons are easily manufactured to justify it. It is doubtful whether dis- 
crimination would arise “naturally” if nothing were to be gained by it. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that so many members of minority groups 
feel that race discrimination will continue just as long as competition 
forms the backbone of our economic system. 

These are controversial matters, however, and complete agreement 
is hardly to be expected. In any case, Professor Strong has given us 
an excellent and sympathetic account of the difficulties facing this 
hybrid group, Japanese in origin but American in its culture. His facts 
and his findings will be of the greatest value to all who are in any 


way concerned with this problem. 
Orto KiINEBERG 


Das JAPANISCHE ErziEHUNGSWESEN. By Komao Murakami. Tokyo: 
Verlag Fuzambo. 1934. pp. 286. 


ze KEys to the understanding of the Japanese system of edu- 
cation are the conservatism of the nation, its traditional ability to 
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correlate and synthesize conflicting culture elements, activism, the pre. 
dominance of ethical values, a high regard for conformity and uni- 
formity, and a sense of mission. From these ingredients springs a 
highly centralized structure of education which leaves a mere margin 
of cultivable area to personal or group initiative. From it also springs 
a rigidity of attitudes among schoolmen which, immensely useful to the 
State today, will make it very difficult at some future time to fit educa- 
tional theory and practice to new national needs. 

These are the main conclusions impressed upon the reader by a work 
which is almost entirely descriptive and interpretive, with a regrettably 
modest contribution of criticism; for, in the last two chapters, the author 
shows an admirable comprehension of the essential problems. The 
book covers not only the whole school system of Japan but also adult 
education and its instrumentalities, though chiefly in relation to that 
system. To the specialist it offers a well-documented review of the work- 
ing of the educational plan; to the layman, insight into the working of 
the Japanese mind. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the modern world do the schools more con- 
sistently serve the purposes of national policy; and nowhere is that 
policy subjected so little to questioning. The author, as much in the 
display of his own attitude as in the facts which he presents, illustrates 
this wholehearted acceptance of an educational system which, though 
actually it does not on its theoretical side go back even as far as the 
Meiji Restoration, is made to appear the inevitable outcome of the 
nation’s intellectual history from the most ancient times. 

Eternal validity is claimed for the principles that underly it. In 
Western countries, too, public education tends to be inspired with pa- 
triotic purpose; and that purpose is held to be more or less sacred. But 
this sacred purpose none the less usually serves quite concrete objects 
of state or class interest. In Japan, the patriotism of the schools is, by 
comparison, retrospective and other-worldly. The child is directed to 
revere the spirit of existing institutions, not because they serve the 
achievement of specific national ends, but because they are inherited. 
Even the “sense of mission,” previously referred to, is rooted in con- 
sciousness of an ancient pre-ordination and is not, as it has been else- 
where, related to new revelations. 

It may be, of course, that all this is mere hallucination, and that public 
education in Japan as elsewhere, only more successfully, manipulates 
its apparatus in such a way as to give it historical and religious sanction. 
But even if this were so, the fact remains that today certain beliefs have 
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become so deeply ingrained, so universally accepted, that whether they 
are true or false is no longer the main question. One of these beliefs 
is that the Japanese people have an exceptional ability to select from 
new cultural impacts those traits which harmonize with the national 
tradition, and to integrate these, and no others, fully into the develop- 
ment of their culture. This statement is made in hundreds of Japanese 
books and no less than a dozen times in the book under review. 

But is not the wish the father to this thought? Does not the calm 
observer of modern Japan, and the unprejudiced student of its past, 
see there the same survival of rusty anachronisms, the same thrusts—half 
successful, half impotent—of movements of revolt; in short, the same 
clashes of old and new, as in any other culture area at those times 
when it is, or recently has been, brought into fresh contacts with strong 
alien currents? And does not what to many seems a synthesis often 
represent merely a temporary balance between conflicting trends? For 
example, it is possible to present the history of a nation’s educational 
theories, as this author attempts, in clear-cut episodes, as though one 
mode of thought disappeared precisely when a new one broke through, 
whether from within or from without. But this is a simplification of a 
process which actually is one of ceaseless contention. 

That process goes on even when one set of principles is officially dis- 
couraged and another officially espoused. It must go on, unless all in- 
tellectual curiosity and initiative has been crushed out of the body of 
pedagogues. That such a calamity has not yet happened in Japan, nor is 
in sight, the present volume amply demonstrates. It is true, the author 
ranges himself with the majority and shows little patience with tendencies 
that do not fit into the pattern which now rules. For example, he gives 
only a few sentences, and these of adverse comment, to the private 
schools of the country where today alone experiment is possible. And 
yet, as a truthful recorder, he shows that even within the frame of the 
most rigid centralized school system ideas grow, both among teachers 
and students, which cannot be lightly dismissed or conjured away by 
new measures of discipline. 

As in other countries, there is talk of overproduction of high-school 
and college graduates, complaint about the uses of examinations and 
diplomas for the attainment of prestige alone. A vague unreality sur- 
rounds the advocacy of ethical as against utilitarian objectives. Child- 
centered methods of teaching are condemned as coddling. The village 
school-teacher is placed on a pedestal and portrayed in a heroic posture. 
Woman is permitted some intellectual growth and some refinement of 
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manners and skills, but not equality and comradeship in learning. We 
have here, in short, all the stock arguments of the conservative peda- 
gogue in the face of a society which will not “stay put” but, even under 
the most uncompromising regime of the nation’s intellectual life, sends 
out ever new feelers into the dangerous unknown. 

The book was written at the University of Giessen and published on 
behalf of the Japanese-German Culture Institute in Tokyo. Excellent as 
a reference work on the present school system of Japan and its history, 
it suffers from too much repetition of statements which spring from 
sentiment. It is printed in Japan and has a regrettably large number of 
typographical errors. 

Bruno Lasker 


Cua No Yu—Tue Japanese Tea Ceremony. By A. L. Sadler. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1934. pp. 236. Yen. 10. 


iw no one think from the foreign and seemingly forbidding 
title of this book that it has not a very real fascination. Cha no yu— 
the “tea ceremony” of the Japanese—is treated here as the profoundly 
significant pastime of a people whom we ardently wish to comprehend. 
Better than histories or maps or books on their art, it shows the sort of 
men most admired by the whole Japanese nation. And once you know 
the admirations of an individual or race you come close to understand- 
ing. 

Tea “might be described as a household sacrament of esthetics, eco- 
nomics and etiquette. . . . It has kept the national taste more sensitive 
and healthy and potent than that of perhaps any other country... . 
The most ordinary thing in life, the preparation of the fire and taking 
a simple meal and drinking tea, was chosen as the best way of inculcat- 
ing good manners and that economy of movement lately rediscovered by 
psychologists.” 

These quotations are from the preface which is a model of lucid and 
racy English dealing for the first time in any western tongue with these 
subtleties of tea without clouding the issue. Of course Okakura, in his 
tiny Book of Tea, illuminates the subject for us, but at the end he makes 
us feel such clodhoppers that we could never enter a tea room, much 
less take part in the fascinating play of wit and connoisseurship. But 
Professor Sadler shows that the true Tea Master is but what every man 
in arms would wish to be. Three quarters of the volume is taken up 
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with stories of the masters and their oddity, which was never an affected 
whimsicality but the result of that trenchant thinking that comes from 
the study of Zen philosophy. What they said and did is odd only to con- 
ventional minds unwilling to face facts. 

One almost trembles to think what power we Westerners might find 
latent in ourselves if the character and the manner of direct thinking 
and living that is engendered by the tea cult were to become common 
among us. It is no exaggeration to say that a foreign Ambassador to 
Tokyo who proved himself an adept at the practice and true significance 
of Cha no yu would win not only the hearts of the Japanese but every 
diplomatic victory over the other members of the corps. If the Disarma- 
ment Conference and the Treaty of Versailles had been conducted by 
diplomats trained in the manner of Tea, and the principles of its philoso- 
phy, the results would have been better for the world. To prove that 
this is not hyperbole, read the history of mediaeval Japan when Tea 
Masters and Zen priests were counsellors to the Shoguns. 

Rikyu the Master left a hundred rules that are preserved today for 
the guidance of the gentlemen of Japan. 

To become expert one needs first love, second dexterity and then 
perseverance. 

Kettles have all sorts of names and shapes, but after all they are 
kettles. 

Strange and rare things are mostly what amuse people of bad breed- 
ing, it is better to be without them. 

If you wish to follow the Way of Buddha it is only this: Lead a life 
of leisure and don’t take things too seriously. 

L. WarNER 


Law AND Orper IN Porynesia. By H. lan Hogbin. London: Chris- 
tophers: 1934. pp. 296. 12s 6d. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 


Co. $3.50) 


I. 1s no discourtesy to Dr. Hogbin to say that this book is going 
to become a standard work of reference because its first seventy-two 
pages contain an introduction by Professor Malinowski in which are ex- 
pounded the latter’s mature ideas regarding primitive law. The “func- 
tional” theory of law first formulated in his Crime and Custom in Sav- 
age Society is here revised and expounded in brilliant fashion. Skittling 
other theories, historic and contemporary, as he goes along, Malinowski 
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makes out a strong case for the existence in the most primitive com. 
munities of well-organized systems of law, not only capable of being 
studied in their detailed working by modern ethnographic methods but 
also having a real meaning for those formulating and enforcing laws 
in the modern complex world. He refers to Dr. Hogbin’s material as 
“one of the first contributions of a field-worker to this new subject.” 

The body of the book contains an analysis, in the manner of the func. 
tional school of anthropology, of the forces making for law and order 
in the tiny atoll of Ontong Java in the Solomon Islands. Ontong Java 
is one of several small islands within Melanesia that are inhabited by 
folk with Polynesian affinities. They are particularly significant to stu- 
dents as showing examples of the old-time Polynesian systems of life 
still more or less in working order, not so much affected by European 
contact as in the main island group of Polynesia. The wide sweep of 
the title is justified by the fact that a final comparative summary jis 
given covering law and order in Tonga, Hawaii and Samoa. 

For such modern ethnographers as Dr. Hogbin, it is quite insufficient 
to present merely a statement of the formal rules of conduct, especially 
the “don’ts,” together with the penalties that await those infringing 
them. Rather, they discover how the folk concerned actually behave, how 
the rules work. Primitive people, in spite of theories of “collective be- 
havior” and “automatic submission,” are found to obey or disobey the 
current laws and manners of their group under the influence of a com- 
plex set of personal motives and social arrangements akin to those gov- 
erning conduct in our own society. The savage does not conform auto- 
matically to ancestral customs, is not enmeshed in “the chains of imme- 
morial tradition,” any more than we are when we celebrate King’s 
birthday, respect a trespass sign, or keep to the rules of golf. The chap- 
ters of this book unfold, therefore, the family and social institutions, 
economic organization, religious beliefs, tribal ceremonies, practice of 
sorcery and other phases of the island life that bear upon the individual 
to bring conformity, and that have behind them the sanctions of valued 
practice. 

Professor Malinowski points out the importance of studies such as this 
for the administrator who is trying to adjust native custom and modern 
colonial law. Applied anthropology can make one of its largest con- 
tributions here, as the study of Adat law in the Netherlands Indies has 
already demonstrated conclusively. The network of privileges and obliga- 
tions that underlie a system of chieftainship, marriage regulations, land 
tenure—these are some of the main phases of native life where official 
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ignorance of native custom can cause difficulties. Investigations such as 
Dr. Hogbin has made covering these and like subjects can open the 
way to understanding and successful government. 


F. M. KeEgsinc 


Hasitat, Economy anp Society. By C. Daryll Forde. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1934. pp. 500. 155. 


Mu: relation to his physical environment has provided a 
fertile field for study and speculation among geographers and anthro- 
pologists. This book, by a professor at the university of Wales, gives a 
“geographic introduction to ethnology.” He defines it as being suitable 
for senior high school and early university use, likewise for the general 
reader. Nevertheless his theoretical conclusions, at least, will be of inter- 
est to professional students as representing the ideas of a strong British 
school of “anthropogeography.” 

To illustrate a set of principles involved in the relations of “habitat, 
economy and society,” the life of sixteen selected peoples or groups of 
peoples is summarized in the first part of the book. These comprise 
so-called primitive or backward groups of the Near East, Asia, Africa, 
Oceania and aboriginal America: hunters, fisherfolk, collectors of wild 
foods, cultivators with digging stick, hoe and plough, and herders of 
cattle, camels and other animals. The material, while recognized by the 
author as having limitations that come from compression, is drawn from 
reliable ethnographic works. In the final 100 pages the local facts are 
subjected to a comparative analysis. Especially interesting are two brief 
chapters on the emergence and spread of the most important cultivated 
food plants used by man, and the domestication of animals. Botanical 
and archaeological evidences to date are woven together in a compre- 
hensive way. A full bibliography is appended. 

The theoretical exposition appears sound, avoiding both the evolu- 
tionary interpretations that have obscured ethnology and the “deter- 
minism” of some of the earlier human geographers. “People do not 
live at economic stages. They possess economies. Between the physical 
environment and human activity there is always ... a cultural pat- 
tern.” The weakness of the book is that, while too long for most lay 
readers (500 pages), it bears on every page the marks of compression— 


inevitable in view of the wide sweep of the subject. 
F. M. Kegsinc 
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Tue Botsnevix Revotution, 1917-1918. By James Bunyan and 
H. H. Fisher. Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1934, 
pp. xii + 735. $6.00. 

Tue Octoser Revoiution. By Joseph Stalin. New York: Inter. 
national Publishers. 1934. pp. 168. $1.50. 

Tue State or THE Soviet Unton. By Joseph Stalin. New York: 
International Publishers. 1934. pp. 96. $1.50. 

I SPEAK FOR THE SILENT: PrIsoNERS OF THE Soviets. By Professor 
V. V. Tchernavin. Boston: Hale, Cushman and Flint. 1935. pp. 
368. $2.50. 


: books, quite different in subject matter and in viewpoint, 
are all calculated to add to the foreigner’s knowledge of various phases 
of Soviet life and history. Mr. Bunyan and Professor Fisher, utilizing 
the resources of the Russian part of the valuable Hoover War Library 
at Stanford University, publish an abundant, revealing, well-balanced 
selection of documents relating to the Bolshevik seizure of power 
in November, 1917, and to the first months of the new Soviet re- 
gime. The October Revolution makes available to readers who do 
not possess a knowledge of Russian a number of Stalin’s miscellaneous 
writings, including many of his polemical thrusts against Trotzky, Zino- 
viev and Kamenev. The State of the Soviet Union is a translation of 
the Communist dictator’s long speech at the last Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, early in 1934. Professor Tchernavin’s book is interesting 
as one of the few personal records of men who have escaped from Soviet 
concentration camps. 

Mr. Bunyan and ‘Professor Fisher have brought both order and en- 
lightenment into their consideration of the crowded, tumultuous period 
which attended the greatest social upheaval of modern times. Up to the 
present the Bolshevik Revolution is chiefly known to American read- 
ers through the necessarily impressionistic and imperfect descriptions 
of eyewitnesses (John Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the World is 
doubtless the best work of this type), supplemented by Leon Trotzky’s 
brilliant but bitterly personal account in his three-volume history. 

The authors of the present work carry the narrative well beyond the 
point where Trotzky leaves off, with the successful completion of the 
revolution in Petrograd. They describe the spread of Bolshevism through- 
out the country, the first skirmishes of civil war in the Ukraine and in the 
North Caucasus, the diplomatic duel at Brest-Litovsk, and many of the 
pressing economic and social problems which beset Lenin and his asso- 
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ciates during the first months of their power. The story is told mainly 
in translations of Russian source material, newspaper and magazine 
articles, Government decrees, Party appeals and excerpts from memoirs. 
But there is a running thread of narrative which makes the developments 
more comprehensible to the average reader, and this is supplemented by a 
chronological table of the more important events. 

Compilations of documents are usually thought of as useful for pur- 
poses of special study and occasional reference. It will be a pity if this 
work does not meet a wider and more general response. For the authors 
have happily given the term “document” a very broad interpretation; 
and one finds bits of vivid, dramatic narration interspersed throughout 
the bulky volume. The brief description of the suicide of the Cossack 
General Kaledin, for instance, is a superbly simple and eloquent piece 
of writing. And one gets to the very heart of the recklessly courageous, 
fierce, revengeful spirit of the Volunteer Army in the memoirs of 
Colonel Drozdovsky. It is interesting to find Maxim Gorky, now always 
strictly mobilized in the ranks of the Soviet “official spokesmen,” pro- 
testing wholeheartedly against the firing by Red Guards on a demonstra- 
tion in behalf of the short-lived Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Bunyan and Professor Fisher have given us the most complete col- 
lection available in the English language of historical material relating to 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the months which followed it. In every 
way, in choice of material, in quality of translation and in orderliness 
of arrangement, their book is an improvement on its predecessor, the late 
Professor Frank Golder’s Documents of Russian History. One awaits 
with keen interest the future volumes which are promised from the Stan- 
ford University Press: collections of material on civil war and interven- 
tion in European Russia and Siberia, on the origins of the Third Inter- 
national and on the Hungarian Soviet regime. 

Joseph Stalin is one of the most reticent of contemporary dictators. He 
has never written a voluminous Credo, comparable with Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, and he does not give frequent expansive interviews in the style 
of Mussolini. The two slim volumes which are under review are not 
original productions, but reprints of Stalin’s speeches and writings. 

In The October Revolution it is interesting and even amusing to see 
how Stalin the politician predominates over Stalin the objective historian. 
So on page 30 we read that “all practical work in connection with the 
organization of the uprising was done under the immediate direction of 
Comrade Trotzky, the President of the Petrograd Soviet.” Trotzky him- 
self could scarcely have desired a more sweeping or generous tribute to his 
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pre-eminent role in planning and leading the uprising in Petrograd 
that brought the Soviet regime into existence. But on page 71 Stalin tells 
us: “Comrade Trotzky did not and could not have played any special role 
in the October uprising.” The explanation of this rather amazing con. 
tradiction is that Stalin’s first statement was dated November 6, 191%, 
and his second was pronounced on November 19, 1924, when the drive 
against Trotzky and “Trotzkyism” was in full swing as a prelude to the 
establishment of Stalin’s absolute personal domination in the Communist 
ranks. There are similar striking contrasts between Stalin’s public refer. 
ence to Zinoviev and Kamenevy (recently condemned respectively to ten 
and to five years of imprisonment) when he was in alliance with them 
against Trotzky and when they had achieved a futile bloc with Trotzky 
and were endeavoring to make a last stand against Stalin’s complete 
personal hegemony. 

One finds not necessarily an inconsistency, but a pronounced shift of 
emphasis if one places in juxtaposition Stalin’s article on the tenth anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution, in 1927, with his more recent speech 
at the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party. In the former article 
he professes warm faith in the international significance of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. In his own words, the Bolshevik Revolution “has ushered in 
an epoch of colonial revolutions . . . has jeopardized the very existence of 
world capitalism . . . has inflicted a mortal wound on world capitalism.” 

In his speech at the Party Congress, on the other hand, there is notably 
little about concrete prospects of world revolution, and much more about 
Russia’s national interests in such fields as foreign policy and economic 
upbuilding. There is also a significant note of bitter denunciation of 
“Leftist blockheads” in the Communist ranks who believe in absolute 
material equality. It is highly probable that among those Communists 
who were executed or exiled, ostensibly in connection with the assassina- 
tion of Kirov, were not a few of these “Leftist blockheads” whom Stalin 
finds so annoying. 

Professor Tchernavin’s escape, with his wife and child, from exile at 
forced labor in North Russia has already been vividly described by his 
wife, Mme. Tatiana Tchernavina, in her Escape from the Soviets. The 
author avoids going over the same ground and describes his experiences 
as a non-party expert in the Sdviet fishing industry and the circumstances 
of his arrest, together with the conditions which he experienced in prison 
and in the notorious Solovetzky Islands concentration camp, in the White 
Sea, where he was sentenced to serve five years at hard labor. 

To verify every detail of the experiences and impressions of an escaped 
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political prisoner, whether he has fled from a Tsarist, a Soviet, a Nazi 
or an Italian place of detention, is, in the nature of things, difficult. And 
one would not expect to find in Professor Tchernavin’s book a keen ap- 
preciation of the more favorable sides of Soviet life, just as one would not 
look into the reminiscences of an escaped inmate of Dachau or Oranien- 
burg for a detailed description of the constructive achievements of the 
Hitler regime in Germany. 

Granting these reservations, however, Professor Tchernavin has an im- 
portant story to tell and tells it well and convincingly. His own high 
scientific reputation as an ichthyologist is something of a guaranty against 
loose or ignorant exaggeration; and the main items in his indictment of 
the Soviet penal system—that non-party specialists have frequently been 
made scapegoats for the nonfulfillment of impossible plans; that atrocious 
methods of moral and physical torture are sometimes employed by Gay- 
Pay-Oo examining magistrates; that during recent years an enormous 
system of serf labor has grown up as a result of the wholesale exiling of 
“kulaks,” or more well-to-do peasants—are not open to question. 

The tragedy of the Russian pre-war educated class, decimated first by 
the Revolution, then by the epidemic of so-called “sabotage” cases which 
raged with special destructiveness from 1930 until 1933, is clearly de- 
picted by Professor Tchernavin, who cites an abundance of names and 
concrete circumstances. He throws a good deal of light on the background 
for the shooting of forty-eight specialists in the food industry in the 
autumn of 1930 and for the curious case which resulted in the arrest of 
Russia’s most distinguished historians, such as Platonov, Tarle, Lubavsky 
and Likhachev. His book ought to be compulsory reading for those 
American and West European intellectuals whose keen sense of the evils 
of an individualist economic system is not balanced by any perception 
or, perhaps, by any knowledge, of the practices of cruelty and oppression 
which have developed under the Soviet system, where the abolition of 
private property has been accompanied by the abolition of all the defenses 
of the individual against the omnipotent state, such as free speech, free 


press, and habeas corpus. 
Wituiram Henry CHAMBERLIN 


Rep Roap Turovcn Asta. By Bosworth Goldman. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1934. pp. 277; illustrations, map. 12s. 6d. 


Tica Mr. Goldman remarks that “competent and de- 
termined foreign observers may do largely as they please within the 
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(Soviet) Union, often helped by officials to a greater extent than is ; 
Russian traveller himself, even on Government business.” In anothe 
place, commenting sourly on a Russian informant who offered to “tel 
him plenty about Siberia,” he says that “anyone of his fulsome ep. 
thusiasm always exaggerates and distorts the conditions before the Revo. 
lution, making it impossible to form an opinion of what progress ha; 
really been made. Such an opinion can be accurately obtained only by 
revisiting the same place after an interval of several years.” 

These remarks reveal a good deal of Mr. Goldman’s independent and 
stubborn personality, and of his attitude toward his own qualifications. 
After several previous visits to the Soviet Union, and fortified with 2 
knowledge of Russian, he undertook a journey that has not been 
excelled in recent years, so far as I know, for interest, variety, originality 
and length. Most people base their knowledge of Siberia on relatively 
stereotyped east-west lines of travel. Mr. Goldman entered by the 
Arctic Ocean, travelled southward up the Yenisei for hundreds of 
miles, to Krasnoyarsk on the Trans-Siberian, tacked over to the Turk. 
Sib, turned westward at Tashkent to Samarkand and Bokhara, and 
thus after traversing both northern and southern Siberia and the new 
Turkistan Republics, crossed the Caspian and travelled through the 
Black Sea to Stamboul. A magnificent journey, and a well-told tale. 

The story begins with a voyage to the Arctic Ocean in a ship joining 
the “Kara Sea Expedition,” to bring Soviet timber from the Yenisei. 
The officers and crew of the “capitalist” tramp steamer, mixed in na- 
tionality and interest, but not without a distinct rough “comradeship” 
of their own, act effectively as introducers of the officials and _pro- 
letarians, Party members and grumblers, of the Soviet Union. Interest 
quickens after the timber port of Igarka is reached, and once the 
author boards the river steamer for the 800-mile journey upriver to 
Krasnoyarsk, the narrative is fascinating. Mr. Goldman made his way 
with a combination of nineteenth-century British stolidity and twentieth- 
century cosmopolitan intrigue, push and callousness; he lived off the 
country and among the people, struggling and shoving his way to food 
and a place to sleep; dodging, like everybody else, to get around regu- 
lations; standing on the “privileges” of his foreign nationality whenever 
it paid him, but never submitting to be led around as a foreigner; 
arguing, quarrelling, singing, drinking, picking up and dropping ac- 
quaintances, cosmopolitan in give-and-take but British in tenacity of 
his own point of view. 

The boldness and success with which Mr. Goldman stood up to 
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| Ogpu officials, and the number of disaffected people he managed to 


find and talk with will astonish those who believe that Russia is ruled 
by terror, and that none dare voice a criticism; while those who believe 
that the Union is a paradise in the making, populated entirely by 
willing workers, will be shocked by his obstinate refusal to wear pink 
spectacles. His own attitude is revealed by such statements as “the more 
I saw of the violence of one side and the intolerance of the other, the 
more I inclined to what is despised so much by both; the compromise. 
| want and value my personal liberty and yet feel that others are entitled 
to the semi-voluntary slavery in which they find a certain refuge from 
responsibility.” 

On the journey along the Turk-Sib and through the Turkistan Re- 
publics he managed to see and hear and, one feels, to understand, 
much of the ferment of peoples and ideas; the zeal of the new and the 
mixed apathy and resentment of the old. He can appreciate that from 
the nomad herdsman’s point of view cinemas and slogans and collectives 
are not necessarily the immediate and obvious paths to glory which 
they appear to Party members to be. 

Although there is comparatively little that is directly political in the 
book, he is interested in politics also. In Novo-Sibirsk, going into a 
building he thought was an office, he discovered a hospital where he 
was told by wounded men that they had been fighting in cooperation 
with some Chinese in Hsinchiang (which he persistently refers to as 
“the” Hsinchiang); and that in 1932 they had taken organizers with 
them to start communist cells in this Chinese province. At another 
time he was told—though not, apparently, by anyone with official 
knowledge—that “it was of paramount importance to the successful 
expansion of Soviet rule” in Chinese Turkistan to make the Chinese 
governors “lose face.” 

The new conditions in ancient cities with romantic names, like 
Samarkand and Bokhara, are vividly described, but unfortunately Mr. 
Goldman got sick with dysentery, and the fretfulness of sickness begins 
to spread through his later pages, displacing the bluff give-and-take of 
the first part. He can hardly be blamed for this, and those who them- 
selves have been sick for weeks in a far land among relentlessly different 
people will be the last to blame him; but the book is, I think, marred 
by this distemper. By the time that Mr. Goldman gives way to rapture 
over a monocled diplomat stepping out of a Daimler in Constantinople, 
one is ready to think that appreciation of monocled diplomats can be 
bought at too dear a price. 
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Nor are his political recommendations for the prevention of Bolshevism 
in Great Britain altogether convincing. They sound somewhat like , 
mild schoolroom fascism, with patient admonishment instead of castor 
oil. The book as a whole, however, is an attractively honest and original 
record, pugnacious just to the degree of being convincing, of a long, 
unusual and difficult journey, carried out with tenacity and resource, 

O.L. 


INTRODUCTION To Wortp Economics. By Kemper Simpson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1934. pp. xvi + 295. $3.50. 


he 1s refreshing to find a writer formerly connected with the 
United States Tariff Commission, Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Federal Trade Commission, issuing a “Chal- 
lenge to Nationalism.” Perhaps as a result of such recent utterances as 
those of Secretary Wallace, this book may appeal to a wider public in 
the United States than would have been the case a short time ago. 
Nevertheless, while there is in the book a large amount of painstaking 
description of the fundamental causes of the world depression, one can- 
not accept the author’s claim to have developed a scientific approach to 
the study of world economics. His main aim in this book seems to be, 
not to study facts and theories of economics, but to prove, what most 
economists agree to be true, that today the countries of the world are 
economically interdependent as never before. 

In the course of his proof he gives summaries, of about half a dozen 
pages each, of the basic industries in France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom, the facts of which are very unbalanced and leave no clear 
picture in the reader’s mind. Such statements as that, before the World 
War, Britain’s “large exports of textiles, iron and steel products, and coal 
were more than was necessary to pay for her imports of foods and other 
things,” and that the “resulting export balances were invested overseas,” 
do not create confidence in the author’s sources of information. The next 
chapter, on the economic position of the United States, is more orderly 
and leads to the conclusion that some of the higher cost units of Ameri- 
can textile industry should bé sacrificed by a lowering of tariff rates, 
which would make possible a revived export trade in the more efficient 
industries, particularly farming and motor-car manufacture. Two chap- 
ters summarizing the import and export trade of the four countries 
complete Part I. 
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Part II contains a brief description of the four banking systems and 
their recent history, as well as a chapter on the relation between gold 
and “circulating and deposit currencies.” The conclusion drawn is that 
the stock of gold and money is not related directly to price levels but 
that production and business confidence must also be considered. “The 
only simple generalization concerning the movements of commodity 
prices possible is . . . that every national price level tends to move 
with other national price levels.” This is developed in Part III, where 
the “alluring phrases of Mr. Keynes” are scorned, but his analysis of 
different types of price levels and of savings and investment is com- 
pletely neglected. 

Part III has three chapters, describing the movements of National 
Price Levels, National Cost Levels and Capital Exports in recent times. 
The next dozen pages summarize the Cartel movement in Europe and 
the effects of N. R. A. The final chapter, on “Tariffs and Other Trade 
Barriers,” “ontains some interesting facts about the U. S. Tariff. It might 
almost, however, have been published separately, in pamphlet form, as 
it bears little direct relation to the remainder of the book. 

N. SKENE SMITH 


THe OricIns oF THE INTERNATIONAL LaBor ORGANIZATION. 
Edited by James T. Shotwell. New York: Columbia University 
Press. Published for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace (in the series “The Paris Peace Conference History and 
Documents’). 1934. Vol. I. History, pp. xxx + 497. Vol. II. 
Documents. pp. xii + 592. $10.00. 


y ee immediate origins of the International Labor Organization 
are to be found in the upsurge, during the World War years, of the 
idea of a reconstructed social order. Acting through its national and 
international bodies, the labor movement proclaimed the belief that the 
Treaties of Peace must provide an apparatus for labor legislation on 
an international basis. In Europe, the Leeds and the Berne Conferences 
served to voice this conviction directly. In the United States, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor spoke out for a Magna Carta of trade union 
rights. 

Thus it came to pass that the Peace Conference was constrained 
to create a Commission on International Labor Legislation, from whose 
deliberations there emerged the plans for and the program of an I.L.O. 
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But the roots of the social theory upon which the I.L.O. was based, went 
back to the pre-War years; to the ideas of Robert Owen and Daniel 
Legrand; to the growth within the labor movement of internationalism 
and of international institutions; to the Conferences of Berlin, Brussels 
and Basel; to the foundation of the International Association for Labor 
Legislation and of the International Labor Office; to the Berne Conven. 
tions of 1905-1906 (prohibiting night work for women; prohibiting the 
use of white sulphur in the manufacture of matches). 

How, under a different context of circumstances from that which pre. 
vailed in 1919, the Peace Conference would have reacted to the pro- 
posals of its Commission on International Labor Legislation, it is hard 
to say. But forces were at work which made it necessary, as a matter of 
statesmanship and of expediency, to ratify these proposals, after sub- 
jecting them, to be sure, to a due measure of modification. Labor unrest 
was running up a fast crescendo throughout the countries of the world; 
Communism was taking hold in Russia; there were dangers elsewhere 
in Europe of a proletarian revolution from below. By bending before 
the wind, the Allied Powers diminished the possibilities of being broken 
by it. 

Such, in brief, are the conclusions to which one is forced after a close 
reading of “The Origins of the International Labor Organization.” The 
two volumes represent a monumental enterprise in careful, conscientious 
and exacting scholarship, richly documented; the story which they tell 
is all the more convincing because of the direct participation of the 
principal narrators (Messrs. Phelan, Delevigne, Butler and Mahaim) 
and of the editor (Professor Shotwell) in the events described. 

Step by step, after a rapid review of the historical background, we are 
carried through the preliminaries of the Peace Conference, the sessions of 
the Commission on International Labor Legislation, the treatment of the 
labor proposals by the Peace Conference, the fate of the labor proposals 
put forward by the Central Powers, and the staging of the Washington 
Conference. The virtues of the study constitute, at the same time, its 
chief limitations. Above all, the official negotiations are emphasized in 
abundant and exact detail; the give-and-take of a new and signifi- 
cant form of international high diplomacy; the diplomatic birth pangs, 
so to speak, of “an international economic organization to deal with 
labor problems.” We must read between the lines here and there 

to grasp the meaning of the negotiations in terms of Realpolitik. And 
students of the international labor movement will be disappointed, per- 
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haps, to find that the history of that movement is rigidly subordinated 
in the tracing out of the conditioning background. 

Within its limitations, however, the study leaves no cause for com- 
plaint. On the contrary, it sheds light where before there was darkness: 
notably, on the precise significance of the Borden amendment, delight 
of the precise legalists. The study is timed propitiously for American 
readers whose memories must still be fresh with their Government's re- 
cent adherence, at long last, to the I.L.O. Other developments of the 
past 18 months impart a still more vital interest to the subject matter of 
the study: e.g. the NRA codes, which purport to establish for the first 
time uniform labor standards on a nation-wide basis; the Compact on 
Prison Labor recently negotiated among a number of the individual 
states. Topical interest apart, however, these two bulky volumes must 
recommend themselves to every student of world affairs as a genuine 
and permanent contribution to the history of our existing apparatus 
for the maintenance of uniform labor standards throughout the com- 


munity of nations. 
ARTHUR WuBNIG 


DocuMENTARY TEXTBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL Retations; A TExtT 
AND REFERENCE STupy Empuasizinc OrrictaL DocuUMENTs AND 
MareriAts Recatinc To Worip Peace AND INTERNATIONAL Co- 
opERATION. By John Eugene Harley. Los Angeles: Suttonhouse. 


1934. pp. xxvii + 848. $6.00. 


M.. Hartey’s twelve years of teaching international law and 
relations have convinced him of the value to be gained by students from 
study at first hand of documentary material. In order to make such 
material easily available he has assembled within the scope of this one 
volume the texts of numerous important documents relating to world 
peace and international cooperation. Where full texts are not printed, 
complete references are given showing where they may be found. 

A brief outline of international cooperative efforts from earliest times 
introduces Part I which, under the general heading of International Or- 
ganization and Cooperation, deals with the League of Nations, the 
League and the Monroe Doctrine, the Permanent Court, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Pan-American Union and other such 
oficial organizations. Part II—Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes—demonstrates the growing tendency of nations to resort to this 
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means of settlement. Here we find various Arbitration and Conciliation 
treaties, and the Geneva Protocol and Locarno Treaties. 

A discussion of early proposals for the Renunciation of War (Par 
III) leads logically to the Pact of Paris and its application to recent dis. 
putes. Movements for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments are 
surveyed in Part IV, including the Geneva, Washington and London 
Conferences and covering the actions of the World Disarmament Con. 
ference through December 1933. Well-selected bibliographies comprise 
Part V. A good index completes this compilation which is destined to 
save students, scholars, teachers and librarians hours of labor. 

Mr. Harley has gone one step further than most compilers and has 
inserted running comment on the meaning and significance of the docu- 
ments selected, setting forth also the economic, political and social back. 
ground explanatory of the documents, thus making an additional con- 
tribution. 

RutH Savorp 


A History or AMeRIcAN Foreicn Ponicy. By John H. Latané, 
revised and enlarged by David W. Wainhouse. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 1934. pp. xvi+ 862. $4.00. 


M.. Davin W. Warnuouse, formerly assistant director of 
research of the Council on Foreign Relations, has rendered a very valu- 


able service to general students of American foreign relations by under- 
taking the difficult task of revising and enlarging the late Professor 
Latané’s History of American Foreign Policy, first published in 1927. 
It is on the whole a satisfactory enlargement of Professor Latané’s well- 
known work, bringing it up to date, marshalling the abundant new 
materials which Mr. Wainhouse undoubtedly has at his command. 
There is an additional Part VII called “The United States in the Post- 
War Period,” consisting mostly of six new chapters, including one on 
“The Pact of Paris” and the last on “The Breakdown of Isolation.” It 
is an ambitious undertaking to present to the general reader what the 
publishers announce as “an accurate and comprehensive survey of 
American foreign relations from 1763 to 1934,” but the task has been 
carried out with considerable success. 

I was greatly pleased, for instance, to find in one of the newly- 
added chapters called “The Sino-Japanese Conflict and Post-War 
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Agencies of Peace” practically all of the documents, well selected and 
skilfully welded together, which I had to gather with much trouble 
two years ago when lecturing in Japanese universities on Manchurian 
affairs and Japanese-American Relations. The edition has been de- 
cidedly improved, moreover, by the addition of seven excellent new 
maps. Thus the authors are, intentionally or otherwise, furnishing a 
useful textbook not only for American but also for foreign students of 
American diplomacy in other lands. 

This does not, however, prevent me from feeling that on certain 
phases the book still leaves something to be desired. As an Oriental 
student I am inclined to feel that a less disjointed account of American 
Far Eastern policies, such as the Open Door Policy, might perhaps 
have been possible, although I acknowledge that the chapter on the 
Sino-Japanese conflict is excellent as far as it goes. The American 
policy of immigration restriction, especially the immigration law of 
1924, to take a conspicuous example, and its subsequent development, 
might have been better handled than in a footnote as has been done 
on page 824. In fact this is a change for the worse as compared with 
the original edition, in which Professor Latané devoted just about a 
page to this subject (pp. 701-2). In this respect Professor Blakeslee’s 
Recent Foreign Policy of the United States, published as early as 1925, 
presents a striking contrast, for he gives fully a third of his volume to 
Far Eastern relations and the Japanese immigration question. The same 
is true of his recent Conflicts of Policy in the Far East, in which he 
rightly points out “racial issues, especially the California anti-Oriental 
legislation and the so-called Japanese Exclusion provision of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924” as one of the two chief causes of friction between 
the United States and Japan, side by side with “a conflict of policies 
over China.” (Both these books, incidentally, have been translated into 
Japanese.) It seems almost too great an omission, coming from Mr. 
Wainhouse, who must necessarily be very familiar with the late Mr. 
Howland’s Survey of American Foreign Relations, which in the volumes 
for 1929 and 1930 dealt so thoroughly with the immigration question 
and the New Pacific. 

There are of course tremendous difficulties involved in the work of 
revising any history, especially when it is done by one other than the 
original writer. Particularly in the field of American diplomatic history 
there have appeared during the last ten years many studies which have 
to be consulted for the purpose of revision, a number of which Professor 
Latané himself must have had in mind even before his death. Take 
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for instance the account of the Washington Conference. We have now 
American Foreign Relations and Ichihashi’s Washington Conference 
and After, to mention only two of the leading contributions, which 
might have been very profitably used along with Dr. Willoughby’s 
China at the Conference. Mr. Wainhouse has been chiefly concerned 
with the work of enlargement and less with the more difficult task 
of revision. 
YasAKA TAKAKI 


INTERNATIONAL Economic RELATIONS: REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
oF Inquiry INTO NATIONAL Poticy IN INTERNATIONAL Economic 
Retations. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 


1934. pp. ix + 414. $3.00. 


I. THE autumn of 1933 the Social Science Research Council 
proposed to initiate an inquiry into the possibility of a consistent eco- 
nomic foreign policy for the United States. For this purpose a commis- 
sion was appointed, consisting of Robert M. Hutchins, Chairman; 
William Tudor Gardiner, Vice-Chairman; Carl L. Alsberg; Isaiah Bow- 
man; Guy Stanton Ford; Beardsley Ruml; Alfred H. Stone; and Alvin 
H. Hansen, Secretary and Director of Research. The work of the 
commission was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. It held ex- 
tensive hearings in various cities during the first half of 1934, solicited 
written statements of opinion and consulted with numerous officials, 
business men, farmers, industrialists and students of international affairs. 

The report consists of the recommendations of the commission, the 
reasons therefor, a report by Professor Hansen also supporting the 
recommendations, representative selections from the memoranda pre- 
sented, and a summary of the views of witnesses at the hearings. The re- 
port is addressed “directly to the American people” and is a mine of in- 
formation about the international economic position of the United 
States. 

The recommendations are in general based upon the assumption that 
the United States can and should reverse the world trend toward eco- 
nomic isolationism and promote a wider exchange of goods and services 
among nations. Economic self-sufficiency is repudiated. Among “political 
measures” the commission urges continued collaboration with agencies 
of international organization; renunciation of imperialism; immediate 
withdrawal from the Philippines; non-discrimination against Oriental im- 
migrants; repeal of the Johnson Act; lump-sum settlements of the war 
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debts; and future private investments abroad only at the investors’ own 
risk. Among “economic measures” the commission favors tariff reduc- 
tion; reciprocal trade agreements with retention of the most-favored- 
nation clause; continuation of federal subsidies to agriculture as supple- 
ments to tariffs; discontinuation of agrarian price-raising measures and 
of measures to restrict agricultural exports; the relinquishment of gov- 
ernmental restrictions on long-term lending abroad; use of gold stocks 
exclusively to balance international payments; and no further devaluation 
of the dollar. The commission likewise recommends that Congress 
confer upon the Tariff Commission the power to change tariff rates and 
that an additional Assistant Secretary of State be appointed as head of 
an enlarged Executive Committee on Commercial Policy. 

A detailed evaluation of these highly suggestive, but scarcely new, 
proposals cannot be attempted within the limits of a brief review. The 
supporting statements are worth the perusal of all who are interested in 
contemporary problems of commercial and financial policy. The memo- 
randa on the Far East by Henry F. Angus and Charles F. Remer will 
prove of particular interest to readers of Pacific Affairs. The recommen- 
dations are not widely at variance with the present views of the State 
Department as expressed, among other places, at the Montevideo Con- 
ference. They are in opposition to the views of advocates of self-sufh- 
ciency and of those, e.g. George Peek, who see hope of a restoration of 
foreign markets only in barter and bargains involving relinquishment 
of most-favored-nation treatment. 

The utility of the report is somewhat vitiated by insufficient atten- 
tion to the political and psychological imponderables. The recommenda- 
tions reflect the judgments of “orthodox” economists who are increas- 
ingly distressed by the refusal of the world to behave like a community 
of rational economic men. Every consideration of reason suggests ac- 
ceptance of the policies outlined. But reasonableness, like democracy 
and free trade, is perhaps a relic of a vanishing epoch. Collective emo- 
tionalism and single-minded pursuit of power and profits, rather than 
“common sense,” move men and nations to action in the era of monopo- 
listic capitalism and imperialism. 

These conditions justify a certain skepticism about the program here so 
eloquently and persuasively urged upon the American Government. 
During the hearings many business men expressed dissent from the 
recommendations and some journalists declared their pessimism as to the 
acceptance of the proposals at the hands of the American business com- 
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munity and of the public at large. No one can doubt but that the nation 
and the world as a whole would gain by adopting these suggestions, 
But neither can anyone doubt but that major interest groups and senti. 
ment groups would suffer substantial material and psychic deprivations 
in consequence. These groups wield power and influence policy. Realists 
will hope—but not too optimistically—that the Hutchins Report wil! 
penetrate their hard armor of prejudice and self-seeking and make more 
nearly possible a restoration of liberalism in world trade. 


Freperick L. ScHumMaANn 


TarirF Retauiation. By Joseph M. Jones, Jr. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. pp. 352. $3.00. 


ch international repercussions of the United States tariff of 
1930, which form the theme of this book, are necessarily a matter of 
opinion and informed guesswork rather than of indisputable fact. It is 
thus no reflection on Mr. Jones to say that parts of his careful survey 
inevitably contain arguments of the post hoc ergo propter hoc variety. 
He examines in turn the recent developments in European tariffs, 
commercial policy and other trade restrictions, as manifested in Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Canada, Great Britain and Austria, and 
produces impressive evidence of the bitterness and direct retaliation 
caused by the Hawley-Smoot tariff provisions. Particularly in Switzer- 
land, Spain and Italy, subsequent commercial measures were clearly 
directed against American imports as a means of deliberate retaliation. 
There is less certainty, however, that the French quotas, the Canadian 
tariff of 1931, the new protectionism of Great Britain, and the Ottawa 
Agreements were measures of direct retaliation against the United 
States. It is clear for instance that the British financial crisis of 1931, 
which led to the emergency import duties and later to an undisguised 
Conservative policy of protectionism, was caused more by the financial 
collapse in Austria and Germany, which in turn came principally from 
the cessation of American foreign loans to the latter country. 

It is of course true that ‘American tariff policy after the War did 
much to perpetuate the fundamental instability of Europe, but that is 
not to say that the Hawley-Smoot tariff itself has been chiefly respon- 
sible for the throttling of international trade since 1930. Similarly the 
Canadian tariff brought in by the Conservative Government in Septem- 
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ber, 1930, was in reality probably only in part a retaliatory gesture. 
The Conservative party was thoroughly protectionist before 1930, and 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff was simply a heaven-sent weapon with which 
to crush Liberal political opponents and an excuse to satisfy Canadian 
vested interests. 

Even in other countries not mentioned by Mr. Jones and countries which 
took no openly retaliatory action, it is probable that the 1930 tariff had 
similar indirect effects in strengthening the position of protectionist 
groups. This is probably true of countries like Japan which because of their 
dependence on the American market were in no position to risk their 
trade by unfriendy tariff action. But though they could not retaliate, 
they felt an intense resentment which (in Japan, for example) only 
served as fuel to the growing fires of nationalism and imperialism. 


W. L. Hotitanp 


Tue Civit Cope or Japan. Translated by W. J]. Sebald, LL.B. 
Kobe: ]. L. Thompson and Co., Ltd. 1934. pp. 351. Yen 10.00. 


¢ is an admirable translation from the original Japanese text 
of the Civil Code, which is relatively modern, having come into opera- 
tion in 1898. The Code itself is mainly based on the German Civil Code, 
with the exception of family law and succession which still preserves its 
distinct Japanese character. The difficulties confronting the translation 
from the Japanese language must have been considerable, as that lan- 
guage is particularly ill-adapted for a European setting. Mr. Sebald has, 
however, chosen the wise course of adhering to literal accuracy rather 
than style, and his book possesses the merit of clearness if not of con- 
ciseness. The footnotes appended to the more important articles of the 
Code are valuable and especially useful in drawing the reader’s attention 
to the peculiarities of Japanese legislation and jurisprudence. 

C. J. CoLomsos 


Goop Morninc And Goop Nicut. By H. H. The Ranee Margaret 
of Sarawak. London: Constable. 1934. 15 $. 


Good Morning and Good Night by Her Highness the Ranee 
Margaret of Sarawak, Lady Brooke, contains in short—but in very short 
indeed—the life of the author. For her grandchildren it would certainly 
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be most interesting to read. Others, though they may be impressed by her 
experiences, may not be quite satisfied, as they will perhaps want to hear 
more about things she merely touches, whereas sometimes trifling inci. 
dents are described at length. It is the story of an old lady reminiscensing. 

Only those who know the East can understand the life she must have 
had there, just as only those who know about the English people she 
met can fully enjoy the record of her English life. 

J. H. Borxe 


SovieT Journey. By Louis Fischer. New York: Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas. 1935. pp. 308. $2.50. 


, Journey by Louis Fischer does not set out to give an ex. 
haustive analysis of any one phase of Soviet existence. It is avowedly an 
attempt to make the Soviet Union concrete and real to those whose 
knowledge of it is incomplete or totally lacking. In carrying out this 
purpose Mr. Fischer whisks the reader from city to city, from a country 
district to a factory, from consideration of inequality of wages to the 
avidity of Soviet readers. The resulting picture is necessarily confused, 
but below the confusion two impressions remain strongly imbedded in 
the mind of the reader. The first is the dynamic force that is at work 
on every aspect of Soviet existence, and the second is the inadequacy of 
judgments concerning the U. S. S. R. which are not based upon a con- 
sideration of all factors in the economic and social set-up. 

Whether it be in a survey of the Putilov factory in Leningrad, or of 
Erivan, capital city of Armenia, or any of the numerous other stopping 
points, the reader is impressed by the changes that are being made. The 
output per Putilov worker has increased; improvements are being effected 
in the factory grounds and in the sewage system. In the Armenian city 
public buildings, government offices, apartment houses are under con- 
struction; and the population has increased from 13,000 in 1913 to 110,000 
today. In the Volga region, where for centuries periodic drought has de- 
stroyed the crops, a method of snow preservation has been introduced to 
retain the winter moisture in the soil. Near Batum a beginning has been 
made towards mechanization ‘of tea-picking. Everywhere new methods 
are being tried, new industries are rising. 

This building process is also shown in its relation to human life. 
Witness the discussion of the use of leisure and the attention that is being 
paid to the problem; or the creches at the collective farms where, though 
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flies abound, the children are better cared for than when they were left 
unguarded, while their mothers worked in the fields. 

Birth control, marriage laws, care of mother and child, religion, treat- 
ment of minor nationalities, all these have been discussed elsewhere; 
but the value of a book such as this is that here they are presented as 
parts of the whole. Even though the land actually traversed in Soviet 
Journey is but a small part of the whole territory of the Union, none the 
less an astonishingly full picture is given of what goes on within this 
territory. And, most important, little undue emphasis is placed upon 
any individual aspect. 

Critics of the Soviet Union are prone to base their judgments upon 
one aspect of Soviet life about which they happen to have heard the 
most or which is most akin to their own individual likes or dislikes. 
Reading these observations of a shrewd and careful observer should do 
much to make such critics less extreme in their views, whether they be 
pro or anti. Instrumental in bringing this about are not only the multi- 
farious aspects that are surveyed, but also the author’s acute, though short, 
analyses of the underlying factors. 

Particularly interesting is a conversation between the writer and a 
communist editor. The subject is /iberty. Mr. Fischer provocatively 
charges lack of freedom in various aspects of Soviet life, and the editor 
in familiar fashion defends by means of a counter-attack on the bour- 
geois countries. But he goes further. He points to what the Soviets have 
achieved in terms of human values, and states that they consider these 
things of more importance. “Maybe one or two of your contentions are 
correct,” he says. “Well, what of it? Look at it against the larger back- 
ground of all our achievements and cultural accomplishments. This is a 
backward country. As we grow more enlightened many things change.” 
And later, “What is true today may not be true tomorrow. Bolshevism 
is dynamic.” 

Of the Soviet Union in world affairs there is no direct mention. But 
Mr. Fischer indicates that the domestic problems and facts with which 
the book is concerned have more significance for the rest of the world 
than Communist Parties and the Third International. “If, by the time 
the next crisis arrives,” he declares, “the Soviet Union will have become 
a prosperous happy nation—it is not that now—the moral will be a 
devastating one for the bourgeoisie. This is Red Russia’s real challenge 
to capitalism.” This is a point fraught with significance. Agitation in 
foreign countries is not likely to be productive of revolutionary results 
until such time as the workers of these countries can see that life under 
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Bolshevism is better in every way than under capitalism. Is that time 
coming? What will result from this burgeoning activity in the U.S. S$. R.? 
This question is implied in the short last chapter of Soviet Journey: 
“And So?” 


“And so back to Moscow, the Moscow that is Mecca to some, 
anathema to others and a Chinese puzzle to most, to the Moscow that 
is more than a city and more than a capital, that is a symbol, a promise 
and a threat.” 

KATHLEEN Barnes 


Tue Furure or Sea Power 1n THE Paciric. By Walter Millis. 
Prepared under the auspices of the American Council, Institute o{ 
Pacific Relations. (World Affairs Pamphlets No. 9.) New York: 
Foreign Policy Association and World Peace Foundation. 1935. 


pp. 51. $.50. 


: we kind of rational and intelligent accounting of their national 
interests which nations should make, and never do make, is outlined in 
reference to navalism in the Pacific in this pamphlet. The three-cornered 
race between England, Japan and the United States for “command of 
the sea,” from time to time deflected or delayed but never really changed 
since Admiral Mahan evolved his theory, is its subject. The present 
crisis, both in the theory of navalism and in the foreign policies of the 
countries which have adopted it, is made succinct and understandable. 

But if the crisis is described more soberly in this study than by 
patriots or pacifists, it is no less real. And it is, if anything, more in- 
escapable. Mr. Millis knows that nations do not act with what we call 
intelligence. He doubts the Marxist belief that they act in accordance 
with the interests of their ruling groups and classes. The only hope he 
has is that the naval race between Japan and the United States may find 
a temporary stalemate during which ideas and attitudes may be shuffled 
into some new pattern. Until then, the policies of both countries carry a 
heavy risk of war. 

In questions as confused as this is with strong emotions and bad ideas, 
the absence of answers in the’back of the book is no just cause for com- 
plaint. The essay is written in prose, judicial and yet alive, which would 
be distinguished even against a better background than the jingoists and 


the pacifists have furnished. 
J. B. 
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Autopsy oF THE Monrogz Doctrine. By Gaston Nerval. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. pp. 357. $3-50. 


id orHinc has so much kept all efforts of Pan American 
activities, made by our government in Washington, from fruition, nor 
has anything caused deeper and more lasting resentment in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, than has the outworn Monroe Doctrine. Gaston Nerval’s 
book falls readily under the heading of debunking series of treatises, 
so much in vogue during the past five or six years. But its painstaking 
research sets it apart from “The Real This”, or “The True That” type 
of literature. 

It is a pity that the title is still somewhat premature. Nerval’s en- 
lightening, timely, and scholarly work may, however, hasten the death 
of a doctrine which has long outlived its usefulness, if ever it had one, 
which Nerval so forcefully disputes. 

The Monroe Doctrine has kept the United States from being acknowl- 
edged the real friend of our neighbor republics. The Latin American 
countries discovered quickly—after a first, short flush of enthusiasm— 
that the doctrine had been promulgated to further only the often selfish 
interests of “Collosus of the North,” and this often to their detriment. 
Hence the constantly mounting resentment of the gentes de razon in all 
of Latin America, not only against the Monroe Doctrine but our policy 
in regard to them. 

To this class belongs Raul Diez de Medina, who, for reasons of his 
own, uses the pen-name of Gaston Nerval. He is undoubtedly an 
authority on the Monroe Doctrine, and inter-American relations. A scion 
of an old, political Bolivian family, he was at one time connected with 
the legation of Bolivia at Washington. But before coming to the United 
States, he had seen many years of journalistic work in various South 
American capitals. While doing this work, he was able to study local 
political conditions and national resentments. Everywhere he discovered 
that the real stumbling-block in the road of a closer approach between 
Latin America and the United States was the Monroe Doctrine, which he 
so scholarly attacks in this book. 

This discovery was an incentive to him to study the topic thoroughly; 
not only the long history of its origin, but especially its many ramifica- 
tions, and results. His book is the fruit of his many years of painstaking 
and fair study, thus differing greatly from all others written either here 
or abroad. Gaston Nervel has become one of the foremost authorities on 
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this subject, with the result that he is often being consulted and fre. 
quently quoted by the foremost newspapers and magazines of world 
importance. 

His book, therefore, has to be taken seriously. It is fair-minded and 
thorough. By the same token it will come as a decided shock to equally 
fair-minded Americans. After this first shock has worn off, it will be 
welcomed with joy, and will find a permanent place on the shelves of 
every student of Pan American topics. In time it may even bring satis. 
factory action. 

Gaston Nerval has summed up his research and conclusions in ten 
terse indictments, which he uses as the basis for his chapters. He makes 
his strongest point by showing not only that the Monroe Doctrine’s 
original merits have been exaggerated, but that the Doctrine has been 
worn out and useless for the past generation. He shows further that it 
is in direct conflict with the modern peace machinery of mankind: 
that it has been frequently abused, “misinterpreted and misapplied to 
cloak the intervention of the United States in Latin America,” much 
to the annoyance and anger of our neighbors. 

Nothing has “so arrested the real Pan Americanism of equal rights 
and mutual obligations,” nothing has been so violated and frequently 
disregarded “with the knowledge and at times the connivance of the 
United States,” as has this outworn Doctrine. 

Now that it is giving Japan her only real excuse to proclaim a similar 
doctrine to cover her ambitions in the Far East, it is to be hoped that 
Nerval’s book will help relegate the Monroe Doctrine to the scrap heap 
of outworn political thought. 

Ono B. Stave 


REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD IN THE Earty Days oF Mopern 
Japan. By Inazo Nitobe. With Introduction and Comments by 
Mary Patterson Elkinton Nitobe. Tokyo: Maruzen Company, Ltd. 
1934. pp. xxxv + 71. Yen 2.00. 


pO marvels of Japanese progress in the ways of western civ- 
ilization during and since the Meiji Era are an accepted and familiar 
phenomenon. Yet how few there are who can picture at its beginnings 
the infiltration of that influence as it manifested itself to the naive mind 
of a Japanese child! Such a picture has Mrs. Nitobe given us in this 
touching memorial of her husband’s boyhood. It is painted for the most 
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part in his own words and consists of six brief articles written for a pro- 
jected magazine that was never published. To these reminiscences Mrs. 
Nitobe’s introduction adds a few illuminating glimpses of the young 
Inazo’s childhood derived from his contemporaries; and an epilogue 
reveals in his forebears traits of moral courage that were clearly a part 
of his inheritance. A genealogical record appended to the book traces 
Nitobe’s descent back to the eighth century and reveals many famous 
names in the military history of old Japan. 

Next to his eager desire to learn all that the West had to teach, the 
traits that this fragmentary sketch of Nitobe’s early life brings out are 
his utter contempt for all sordid aims or temptations, and his willingness 
to bear the misunderstanding or misrepresentation of his acts and motives 
without descending, as he would have regarded it, to explanation or 
self-vindication. To the armor of self-respect which, according to western 
traditions, enables an honest man to bear calumny, is added the right, 
if not the duty, of honorable self-defense; the Japanese ideal, as exempli- 
fied by Nitobe, makes the more rigorous demand of silence. In this 
respect the boy was the father of the man. But the record speaks where 
the man was silent; and of that record Mrs. Nitobe has given us the 
vital elements. It is greatly to be hoped that she will accomplish her desire 
of continuing the story of her husband’s later years. 

Jerome D. GREENE 


Must We Ficut in Asta? By Nathaniel Peffer. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1935. pp. 244. $2.50. 


ar personal opinions Mr. Peffer may have on the 
ethical and social merits or demerits of war are not to be found in this 
study of the Far Eastern situation. It is neither a pacifistic plea for such 
sympathy and understanding as would forestall an armed conflict; nor 
is it war-mongering propaganda; nor is it anything between the two. 
Although he is self-indulgent enough to reveal a few debatable opin- 
ions of his own on matters that are not really pertinent to his subject, 
this author establishes reasons for believing that the United States is 
going to fight Japan, sooner or later, to check the latter’s expansion on 
the Asiatic mainland. So dispassionate and objective is his style that 
questions of right and wrong play no more part in the argument than 
they would in an astronomer’s explanation of his conclusion that in due 
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course a comet and this earth are going to bump. His method is so much 
that of the logician, forging a chain of irrefutable syllogisms, that he 
has no interest in dramatic effect. So the only sensational features of his 
study are the question posed—“Must we fight in Asia?”—and the all 
but unconditionally affirmative answer. 

Those who are in revolt against “economic determinism,” and who 
have persuaded themselves that spiritual, cultural or racial affinities and 
antagonisms have more to do with war and peace than trade rivalries, 
industrial competition and so forth, will fall out with Mr. Peffer at the 
end of his book, if they have not done so before they get there. Mr, 
Peffer believes that America’s economic and political systems are so 
geared that they have no future except in continued expansion and pro- 
gressive overproduction. The country, he thinks, must either pull its 
fires and go into a decline, or submit to reconstruction from the founda- 
tions up, to prepare it for planned economy, or assert itself more and 
more aggressively in foreign markets. It is his belief that the last will 
be the course that the United States is most likely to choose; and that 
the one field in which it is sure, as a matter of both tradition and con- 
venience, to be most assertive is China, where one American government 
after another for a century has been at great pains to safeguard oppor- 
tunity against a probable need. 

When that need becomes imminent, Mr. Peffer rightly points out, 
the fact that the American people are ignorant of and indifferent to Far 
Eastern issues, and the fact that their existing stake there is a trifling one, 
will cease abruptly to be pertinent to the war issue. The less the field is 
developed, the more will they want possession of it; and the people can 
be made war-conscious in six weeks. 

This is, in a resumé that does Mr. Peffer scant justice, the argument 
of the last third of the book. The first part is devoted to a review of 
foreign relations in the East and to economic developments in Japan, 
including, as direct consequences of that development, the policy illus 
trated by the Japanese army in Manchuria and then defined last April 
by a Foreign Office spokesman. It is shown that Japan has been moved 
to assume a position and rights—that may be made exclusive at her 
discretion—in China by the force of economic circumstances, as well 
as by her conception of her imperial destiny. It is made equally clear 
that the force of these circumstances must carry her much further, per- 
haps not only into China but into other nations’ colonial preserves. 

Since the industrial and commercial Occident would not tolerate 
Japanese hegemony over the greater part of eastern Asia, and since 
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nothing but superior force can make Japan deviate from her course, 
much less backwater, some power or group is going to try to apply 
that force. For reasons which Mr. Peffer establishes with his usual care, 
the nation that fights Japan must be either Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, or the United States. Great Britain is eliminated by equally ciose 
and convincing reasoning; and it is implied, if not too clearly brought 
out, that a Russo-Japanese war, whether decisive or a stalemate, would 
create conditions in China that would make America’s intervention 
inevitable. So the United States is elected to fight in the East, by virtue 
of its economic set-up, Japan’s needs, China’s weakness, Great Britain’s 
preoccupation elsewhere, and the Soviet Union’s being what it is. 

As I have already said, the line of argument throughout this book is 
that of the “economic determinist,” but an interesting feature of it is 
that if prejudice against this school of thought prompts the reader to 
discount Mr. Peffer’s chain of syllogisms, he will still find an exception- 
ally rich store of incidental material on the racial character of the Japanese 
and Chinese peoples, which points almost as certainly as the economic 
indices to a clash in the Pacific. These intangibles do not enter into Mr. 
Peffer’s calculations, but they do leave the reader who will hope against 
hope that the author is wrong, little to pray for but the intervention of 


the unforeseen. 
Ropney GILBERT 
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